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NOTICE. 


Tue Publishers beg to inform the Country Subscribers 
who have not paid their Subscriptions to the end of the 
present quarter, that the Musica Wor xp will no longer be 
forwarded to them unless remittances are sent to the Office 
(28, Holles-street) before Saturday next. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


M. BERLIOZ AND THE NEW PHILHARMONIC. 
A M. [Editeur du Musical World. 


Monstzvz,—Un des membres du cheeur de la New Philharmonic 
Society me demande des explications au sujet de la suppression des 
cheeurs de ma symphonie (Romeo et Juliette), au concert que jai dirigé 
& Exeter Hall le 13 de ce mois. Les raisons qui m’ont obligé de faire 
cette suppression étaient évidentes et impérieuses. 

Le petit cheur du Prologue, pour quatorze voix seulement, avait été 
étudié en langue Frangaise, M. et Mdme. Gassier étant & mon grand 
étonnement engagés pour les solos de cette partie de ma symphonie, 
qu’il leur était impossible de chanter en Anglais. Or, au dernier mo- 
ment, M. Gassier, dont la voix est celle de baryton, a déclaré qu’il ne 
pouvait chanter un réle de ténor, et que Mdme. Gassier (soprano 
sigu) ne pouyait chanter un rdle de contralto; ce qui, pour moi, était 

vident. 

Il fallait donc commencer de nouvelles études avec texte Anglaise, et 
ces cheours extrémement difficiles, dont les paroles doivent étre bien 
prononcées, et sans accompagnement, ne pouvaient étre suffisamment 


sppris en si peu de ry, , 
Quant au chant des Capulets, pour le quel MM. les choristes hommes 
s’etaient donné —s de peine, il etait bien su. Mais en apprenant 
qu’on avait maintenant I’habitude de faire exécuter les chceurs devant le 
ublic sans que les choristes eussent une seule fois répété avec l’orchestre, 
J'ai éprouvé une vive inquiétude. D’autant plus qu’un petit nombre de 
ces messieurs étant venus 4 la derniére répétition, et ayant deux fois 
de suite manqué leur entrée aprés la réplique de l'orchestre, il etait 
évident que ceux qui devaient chanter au concert, sans avoir jamais 
entendu l’orchestre (c’est 4 dire le grand nombre), manqueraient leur 
entrée 4 coup sur. Pouvais-je les exposer & un aussi facheux accident ? 
Fearnege exposer la Société Philharmonique 4 un désastre de cette 
ravi 
‘ Et pouvais-je m’exposer moi-méme & voir un des morceaux principaux 
de mon ouvrage compromit dans une tentative pareille ? 
Je laisse aux artistes et & toute personne qui a quelque connaissance 
des choses musicales le soin de répondre. 


Quant 4 moi je ne crois pas qu’on doive faire en public de pareilles. 


expériences. J’ai l’honneur d’etre, Monsieur, votre dévoué serviteur, 
Londres, 26 Juin, 1855. Hector Bzrxioz. 
(TRANSLATION. | 
8iz,—One of the members of the chorus of the New Philharmonic 
Society, demands from me an explanation on the subject of the sup- 
pression of the choruses of my symphony (Romeo and Juliet), at the 
concert which I directed at Exeter-hall, the 13th of this month. The 
reasons which compelled me to make this suppression were evident and 


s. 

‘The little chorus of the prologue, for fourteen voices only, had been 
studied in the French language, M. and Mad. Gassier being, to my 
great — engaged for the solos of this part of my symphony, 


which’it was impossible for them to sing in English. Now, at the 
last moment, M. Gassier, whose voice is a barytone, declared that he 
could not sing a tenor part, and that Mad. Gassier (a high soprano) 
could not sing a contralto part; as was evident to myself. 

It was then necessary to commence new studies with the English 
text, and their extremely difficult choruses, the words of which should 
be well pronounced, and, without accompaniment, could not be suffi- 
ciently learned in so short a time. 

As for the song of the Capulets, with which MM. the male choristers 
had taken much pains, it was perfeetly known, but learning that it was 
now the custom to have the choruses executed before the public without 
the chorus-singers having once rehearsed with the orchestra, I experienced 
a lively inquietude, the more so that but a small number of these gen- 
tlemen came to the last rehearsal, and having twice in succession failed 
to come in after the signal of the orchestra, it was evident that those 
who were to sing at the concert, without ever having heard the orchestra 
(that is to say the majority), would assuredly fail in the same manner. 
Could I expose them to so unfortunate an accident? Could I expose 
the Philharmonic Society to a disaster of such gravity ? 

And could I expose myself to see one of the principal morceauzx of. 
my work compromised in such an attempt ? 

I leave to artists and to every one who has any knowledge of musical 
matters the trouble of answering. 

As for myself, I do not believe that such experiments should be made 
in public. I have the honour to be, Sir, your devoted servant, 

London, 26 June, 1855. Hxotor BEg.ioz. 


THE “LATE MR. ROPHINO LACY.” 
To the Editor of the Musieal World. 

Mer. Eprror.—I Te will not be startled at receiving these 
few lines from the “ Mr. Rophino Lacy,” (according to your 
last number of the Musical World) ;-~but better “late than never,” so 
I trouble you with the correction of the misstatement. . 

IT am, Mr. Editor, your faithful servant, 
June 23rd, 1855. M. Ropatino Lacy. 


[Weare right glad. May he live a thousand years—Ep. ¥. W.] 








HARD WORDS. 
To the Editor of The Musical World. 

Srr,—All the world have a right to choose for themselves what they 
like best, but the readers of the Musical World have no right to be 
drawn into the evident bias of the Editor, or Contributors, when an 
unfair use is made of the power of the press, to wit, your leader of the 
23rd instant. If Mr. Best caunot do the bidding of his employers he 
deserves to be dismissed ; for when a man so concieted (sic) as he is, and 
playing only with the correctness of a barrel Organ, without life, soul, 
reading or ought else to recommend him, is thrust before his brother 
professors as a martyr to the art, I ask, where is the Honesty of the 
Musical World? and what has art to = with a ——_ —, en- 

ment, which it appears, he does not choose to perform: 

ahi is but one see many cantrips of the Musical World, but 
biassed as the Editors are, in favour of the trash of Verdi and the 
Organ Building of Messrs. Gray and Davison, I did not think they 
would willingly circulate a malicious falsehood for the purpose of 
Glorifying the last named firm at the expense of Mr. Hill the uilder 
of the Panopticon Organ, and however much, or little, a stake a certain 
clever organist connected with the Musical World, may have in Messrs. 
Gray & Co’s Welfare, yet it is most grossly unfair towards the la 
builder in the trade to rob him of his due, and transfer the spoils to 
another firm. 





If these are the honest (?) ey on which the Musical World is 
to be conducted, the sooner all, who, like myself, buy your paper, cease 
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con’ 
its unblushing puffs of Messrs, Boosey’s worst pu ions 
rovatore &c, &c.) and the small amount of really musical know- 
with fhe ] Halatioe advertisements, make if w be 
ranked as a journal of art, but as the advertising medium of a pushing 
house. Knowing you dare not print this letter, on account of its truths, 
and yet, as one of the Musical Profession, I have thought fit to address 
you, that.it may not be said, there were none to protest against the 
private arrangements of two paltry contracting parties being made 
public, and that the fraudulent attempt’ to impose on ‘the profession, 
by means of attributing to one house, that which is another’s, may not 
go unnoticed. I am, Sir, your’s obedtly C. 0. 


MR. BEST AND THE PANOPTICON. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Str,—The point-blank refusal of Mr. Best, as Organist at the Pan- 
opticon, to yield to unreasonable and derogatory requirements, reflects 
infinite oredit on him, and I conceive that the Rev. Dr. Biber looks 
excéedingly small in the transaction which has deprived that institution 
of its greatest ornament. It would be well, indeed, if all professors dared 
to act in the same manly and straightforward manner as Mr. Best, in 
their own defence against ignorance and intrusiveness. I consider that 
organists—that important but generally underpaid class of professors— 
are greatly indebted for the remarks which you have appended to your 
notice of the above affair in your last. You say, with too much truth, 
that “it is too frequently the case, to find the Organist in more sacred 
edifices reduced to the condition of a menial, at the beck and call and 
capricé of various personages, ignorant of music,” etc. etc. There is an 
instance at a church in this parish, where a professor of well-known 
ability, has held the appointment of Organist for nearly ten years, to 
the more than satistaotion of a first-rate congregation. Recently, 
however, he resisted an unworthy attempt to impose upon him 
additional services without increase of remuneration, and the result has 
been a series of the most contemptible annoyances practised towards 
him by the incumbent and a few special friends, who have now formed 
themselves into a Committee to Superintend the Musical Arrangements. 
They interfere with his duties, and dictate to him in a manner 
the most offensive and ungentlemanly; and so ignorant are they of 
music, that they were perfectly unaware of even the difference between 
a chant and a service till the Organist condescended to explain it to 
them; and among numerous other evidences of the absurdity of their 
interference, he recently received a written request (which I have seen), 
from the chairman of this precious body, to play the “ Venite” to Lord 
Mornington’s Chant in E SHARP!! 

I am in hopes that the whole particulars of the above case will 
shortly be forwarded to you, and that other Organists with similar 
nuisances to contend against, may make known to you their grievances, 
so that you may administer the lash as directly as in the case of 
the Rev. Dr. Biber and his brother directors at the Panopticon. 

am, Sir, A WELL-WISHER TO THE PROFESSION. 
Paddington, June 25th, 1855, 


AMATEURS AND PROFESSORS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Str,—The letter of “Oboe” in your last impression induces me to 
trouble you with a communication on a subject on which I have often 
been tempted to write to you, the somewhat anomalous position of a 
professor of music, and the encroachments of amateurs on professional 
privileges. It is such a matter of notoriety now that every amateur 
chorus-hooter who chooses to enter the establishment of Messrs. So-and- 
so or Messrs. So-and-so can purchase his music at the price at which 
it was formerly sold only to professors, that I shall not trouble you with 
any remarks on that subject, further than to observe that I should be 
glad to find some adequate remedy, at some future time. If you will 
accord me space, perhaps I may suggest one through the medium of 
your columns. 

But with respect to the particular ground of complaint brought for- 
ward by “Oboe,” will you permit me to say that I for one thank him 
sincerely for raising a point, which I am sure ought, for the good of the 
profession, to be fully discussed, namely, the professional status of the 
man who obtains his living by the practice of music. At present, any- 








one who plays a banjo or an accordion may dub himself professor, and 
any one who chooses to call himself such may pass muster, for there is 
no Rubicon—no diploma to obtain—no certificate to produce, to enable 
the public to distinguish between the true and the spurious coin. I 
know at this moment a man who has been a japanner, a daguerreot 

portrait-taker, and several other trades which I do not remember, who 
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I can give you the name of the person referred to, 
addresses. Can no one point out a remedy for such a state of things ? 


I enclose my card, and remain, yours abediog tl, 
June 23rd, 1855. ee Dibdeaneas STupEnr. 





THE PANOPTICON ORGAN. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
12, Tottenham Court, June 29th, 1855. 


Sre,—Will you favour us by correcting an error which occurs in 
your article last week on Mr. Best and the Panopticon. The organ 
in that institution was not the work of ‘the house you mention, but 
was solely designed and constructed by your obedient Servants, 

Wa. Hig & Co. 


(Mr. Hill hag anticipated us. He must be well aware that the 
mistake was unintentional, and, if he has read the articles in the Musical 
World on the Panopticon organ, that Our opinion of his work is a very 
high one.—Ep. M. W.) 


MR. GEORGE BUCKLAND. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—In pat number of May Sth appeared a criticism on the per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul by the Cecilian Society, in which 
a Mr. George Buckland is not spoken of in the most favourable terms. 
As I am the only George Buckland in the musical profession, I think 
it but due to myself to write and.inform you that I never have sung for 
the above Society, and on the 5th May I was delivering my usual 
lectures at the Royal Polytechnic Institution. Had I seen the notice 
at the time, I should have written immediately; but my attention has 
only been called to it within this last fortnight by two gentlemen from 
the country, and as I am now arraiiging with the various literary insti- 
tutions, both in London and the country, where I have lectured’ for 
more than éight years, and such @ criticism might sériously injure me, I 
should therefore feel exceedingly obliged by your inserting this letter 
in your paper.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

28th June, 1855, Rose Cottage, Putney. GEORGE BUCKLAND. 











Dusuin.—(From a Cor ndent.\—On Friday evening, 8th 
of June, the annual concert (within the College walls) of the 
University Choral Society took place. Thé musi¢ was as 
follows :—Part I—Overture, choruses, etc., in ring ae of 
Hungary, Beethoven; Aria (basso), from Faust, Spohr; “ Pe 
Clori,” Cherubini; “Merrily wake,” ( igal), John Barnett ; 
“ A maid reclined beside a stream” (four-part song), Dr. Stewart; 
Solo and chorus, “The tiger couches,” Sir H. R. Bishop, 
Part I1—The Music in the Zem Henry Purcell; “Land of 
my dearest, happiest feelings,” Keller; Glee, “ Come, hie away” 
(Old May morning), Novello; Trio, with pianoforte duet accom- 
paniment, “ Qual silenzio,” Attwood; Madrigal, “In the merrie 
month of May,” Dr. Cooke” wes Dr. Stewart conducted. 
The whole d off well ; the Triumphal March in King Stephen 
was encored; a like compliment was paid to the Quartet by the 
conductor, and to Keller’s song. The singing of the unaccom- 
panied pieces on the part of the chorus (formed of members of 
the University), was especially worthy of praise ; the pitch was 
adhered to, and the fortes and pianos received due attention. 
His Excellency the Earl of Carlisle, Viceroy of Ireland, and a 
distinguished party, were present. The fine old hall, wain- 

din oak, and adorned with large oil-paintings of eminent 
men who have been members of the College, was brilliantly 
illuminated with gas, and presented a pleasing appearance. 
Although not intended for any purpose beyond that of'a dining- 
room, its acoustic properties are excellent. The concert termi- 
nated before eleven o’clock, é 

Arpwick GenTLemen’s Gizz Oxvp.—The premium of five 
guineas, offered by this Club for the best Cheerful Glee, has been 
awarded to R. P. Stewart, » Mus, Doc. Trinity Col., Dublin, 
for his glee, “ Earth, fling off thy wintry wildness.” 
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OPERA AND DRAMA. 


PART I. 


OPERA AND THE CONSTITUTION OF MUSIC. 
BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 393.) 


CHAPTER V. 

Tue distortion of all truth and prem beg as we see indulged 
in, for. musical expression, by. the French Vew-Roman- 
ticists, obtained from a department of music completely beyond 
the limits of opera, an apparent justification, and, above all, an 
element of nourishment, which we can easily comprehend, 
ooppenvely, poder Sy designation of ears Mistake. 

is very important for us to notice hesaysibing exercising, 
down to the most recent. date, a real and decisive influence upon 
the form of opera, was entirely derived from the sphere of absolute 
mie and in no way from poetry, or from a healthy co-operation 
f the two arts. As we could not avoid perceiving that, from the 
time of Rossini, the history of opera Necided resolved itself 
into the history of operatic melody; we find that, in the most 
recent times, all influence upon the more and more historico- 
dramatic bearing of opera proceeds only from the composer, who, 
in forced endeavours to vary operatic melody, was drive 
step by step, to adopt in this melody even the pretext of histori 
ry thus made known to the poet with what he 
must supply the musician, in order that he might respond to the 
latter's intention. If this melody had previously been handed 
down as vocal melody—as melody which, freed from the qualifying 
poetical foundation, still received in the mouth or throat of the 
singers, fresh conditions for its further development—and, 
if it obtained these conditions principally from again listening to 
the original natural melody in the mouth of the people,—it 
at last turned its ears with eager avidity to where the melody, 
freed from the mouth of the singer ag well, had gained the 
conditions of prolonged life from the mechanism of instruments. 
ted into operatic melody,* thus 
became the. factor of the pretended drama :—in sober truth, to 
such 9 pitch must the unnatural system of opera come ! 

While operatic melody, without real fructification by means 
of poetry, could only, by proceeding from one violent act to 
another, manage to sustain a wretched life, totally incapable of 
procreation, instrumental music had gained the power of raisi 
to & separa e the harmonic melody of the dance 
ballad, by dividing it into smaller, and, indeed, the smallest parts ; 
by new and innumerably diversified concatenation, expansion 
oF augue s this lan, being, in the higher artistic 
sense, 'y and, for the purely human element, incapable 
of expression, as long as the aspiration after a clear and intelli- 
gible rendering of decided individual human sentiment was not 
manifested as the only limiting necessity for the form of the 
above melodic parts of speech. That the expression of a per- 
fectly degided, clearly intelligible individual purport, was, in 
truth, impossible for a language capable only of expressing a 
sensation generally, was first exposed by that instrumental com- 
poser, in whom the yearning to express such a purport became 
the consuming, glowing, vital impulse of all artistic creation. 

The history of instrumental rusic is, from the moment this 
yearning was manifested in it, the history of an artistic error, 
which, however, ra not, like — of the ne < opera, end by. 
proving any particular ineapability in m + by manifesti 
a boundless internal power. Beethoven’s error was that 
of Columbus,t who, while only desirous of seeking out a new road to 


* We. must here observe that the melody of the song, when not 
receiving its life-giving conditions from the verse, but simply laid upon 
it, was, in itself, nothing more nor less than instrumental melody ; we 
shall, however, specially return to this circumstanee, as well as to the 
position of the melody to the orchestra. 

+ Ihavealready, in my Kwnstwerk der Zukunft, compared Beethoven 
to Columbus: I must here again adopt the same comparison, because it 
aie one more weighty point of resemblance, not previously touched 

me. f 








the old Indies, previously known, actually discovered a new 
world instead. Columbus, too, carried his error with him into the 
grave ; he caused his followers to corroborate by an oath that 
they held the new world to be the old Indies. Thus, although 
Columbus himself was still a victim to the most monstrous 
error, his deed loosened the bandage from the eyes of the 
world, and taught it to recognise, most indisputably, the real 
form of the earth, and the unsuspected abundance of its riches.— 
The inexhaustible power of music is, now-a-days, disclosed to us 
by the very 4 error made by Beethoven. Through his 
undaunted and most bold endeavours to attain what was artisti- 
cally necessary in something artistically impossible, we have 
gained a proof of the boundless capability of music to perform 
every possible task, when it is only necessary for it to be com- 
pletely and simply what it really is—an art of expression. 

We could not, however, perceive Beethoven’s error, and the 
advantage derived from his artistic action; until we were able to 
survey his works as a complete and connected whole, until he had 
become with them a separate fact for us, and until, in the artistic 
results of his successors, who, in their artistic creations adopted 
the master’s error—as one not peculiar to themselves, and 
while, too, they did not possess the grand strength of Beethoven's 
yearning before-mentioned—that error itself became clearly 
apparent to us. Beethoven’s contemporaries and immediate 
suecessors, however, according to their susceptibility and power 
of apprehension, perceived, in his separate works, only just as 
much as was strikingly discernible by them, either fom the 
captivating impression of the whole, or the peculiar form of 
a 7 As long as Beethoven was in harmony with the spirit 
of his musical’ contemporaries, and simply perpetuated the 
bloom of that spirit in his works, the rehection of his art- 
creations could not but prove beneficial to those around him. 
From the moment, however, that, in close connection with pain- 
fully moving impressions of life, the yearning after the plain 
expression of peculiar and individually characteristic sensations 
—as if fortheir intelligible manifestation to the sympathy of men— 
grew in the artist to greater and greater strength ; that is to say, 
from the moment that he cared less and less to compose music 
generally, and to express himeelf in it pleasingly, captivatingly, 
and enthusiastically, while on the other hand his inward being 
impelled him, of necessity, to express by means of his art, 
surely and exactly comprehensible, a certam meaning, carrying 
out his feelings and views—from that moment, begins the great, 
painful periet of suffering of the deeply-moved man and neces- 
sarily erroneous artist, who, in the ’ convulsions of the 

infully delirious stammering of an énthusiasm such as that of 
a Pythoness, produced, as a matter of course, the effect of a 
genial madman upon the curious spectator, who did not under- 
stand him, simply because the inspired master could not render 
himself intelligible to him. 

In the works belonging to the second half of his artistic life, 
Beethoven is most unintelligible—or rather most liable to be 
nrisunderstood—in those passages where he éndeavours to utter 
most intelligibly, some special, individual meaning. He passes 
over what is acknowledged, by involuntary agreement, intel- 
ligible, namely, the absolute musical, that is to say, in some 
recognisable point or other of the dance or ballad melody— 
according to the expression and form—analogous element, for 
the purpose of speaking in a | uge that often appears the 
arbitrary emission of eaprice, and, not belonging to a purely 
musical context, is only united by the bond of a poetic purpose, 
which, however, could not be expressed in music with poetica 
clearness. Most of Beethoven’s works of this period must be 
regarded as involuntary attempts to form for himself a language 
for his yearnings,so that they often look like sketches for a picture, 
about the subject of which, indeed, the master had made up his 
mind, though not about its intelligible arrangement. But he could 
notexecute the picture until he had adapted the subject itself tobis 
power of expression, that is to say, conceived it according to its 
more general signification, and rendered in the peculiar colours 
of musie ‘itself the individual element in it, thus, in. a certain 
degree musicalizing the subject itself. If only these really finished 
pictures, in which Beethoven expressed himself with charmingly 
grateful clearness and intelligibility, had been given to the 
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world, the mistake which the master spread around him would, 
at any rate, have exercised a less confusing and catching influ- 
ence. Already, however, was musical expression, in its sepa- 
ration from the conditions of expression, subjected, with in- 
exorable necessity, to mere fashionable caprice, and, therefore, 
to all the conditions of fashion itself ; certain melodic, harmonic, 
and rhythmical traits flattered the ear so seducingly that they 
were employed to excess, but, after a short time, were worn out, 
and became sorepulsive that they oftensuddenly appeared unbear- 
able or laughable to the taste. In the eyes of any one endeavouring 
to compose music that shall please ey nothing could seem 
more important than to appear as strikingly new as possible in 
the traits, just now described, of absolute melodic expression, 
and, as the sustenance for such novelty could be derived only 
from the domain of musical art, and never borrowed from the 
changing phenomena of life, the musician necessarily perceived 
a most fruitful source of plunder in those very works of Beet- 
hoven that we have designated sketches for his large pictures, 
and in which the striving after the discovery of a new musical 
faculty of speech was manifested in all directions, in traits that 
were frequently convulsive, and which must have struck the 
unintelligent listeners at least as peculiar, original, and eccentric, 
but, at all events, as perfectly new. The abruptly broken 
element, crossing itself quickly and violently, and especially 
the sound, frequently almost simultaneous, of the accents, closel, 
woven together, of pain and pleasure, rapture and horror, suc 
as the master, engaged in his involuntary search, mixed up, in 
the most uncommon harmonic melodies and rp so as to 
produce new means of expression, and through them arrive 
at the utterance of moments of decided individual sensation— 
all this, comprehended in its mere formal outwardness,' tended 
simply to the technical improvement of those composers 
who recognised, in the improvement and employment of these 
peculiarities of Beethoven, a luxuriously a element 
for their universal musicizing. While the majority of the older 
musicians could comprehend and sanction in Beethoven’s works 
only what was different from the most peculiar qualities of the 
master, and appeared the blossom of a former and less anxious 
period of art, younger composers have imitated principally what 
was external and strange in Beethoven’s later style. 

If, however, in this case, there was only externality to imitate, 
while the purport of the strange traits necessarily remained, 
in truth, the unspoken secret of the master, it was imperatively 
necessary to seek, in lieu thereof, some substantial subject, 
which, in spite of its generality, dependent upon the nature of 
the thing, offered an opportunity bor the employment of these 
traits bearing upon the special and individual element. This 
subject was, naturally, only to be found beyond the sphere of 
music, and, furthermore, for unmixed instrumental music, this 
could only exist in our phantasy. The pretence of the musical 
description of a subject borrowed from nature or human life 
was placed as a programme in the hands of the auditor, and it 
was left to the power of his imagination to interpret, in ac- 
cordance with the hint once given, all the musical eccentricities, 
which could be let loose, with unshackled caprice, until they 
degenerated into the most motley, chaotic confusion. 

German musicians were sufficiently near the spirit of Beetho- 
ven, to keep aloof from the most wild tendency, that sprang 
from the master’s mistake. They endeavoured to save them- 
selves from the consequences of this style of expression, by 
grinding down its most prominent points, and, by again adopting 


older forms of expression, and interweaving them with the most: 


modern ones in question, formed for themselves a style of music 
which, in its artificial medley, was, so to say, abstract, and one in 
which they might for a long period continue to musicize very 
decently and respectably, without having to fear any great 
interruptions from drastic individualities, If Beethoven mostl 
produces upon us the effect of a man who has something to tell 
us, which, however, he cannot communicate clearly, his modern 
followers, on the other hand, resemble men who inform us in an 
irritatingly circumstantial manner that they have nothing to 
us. 

_ It was, however, in Paris, which uses up all artistic tenden- 

cies, that a Frenchman, endowed with extraordinary musical 











intelligence, pushed also the tendency here described to its 
extreme verge. Hector Berlioz is the immediate and most 
energetic offshoot of Beethoven in the direction from which the 
latter turned away, immediately—as I have already remarked— 
he proceeded from the sketch to the actual picture. The strokes, 
often hurriedly dashed in, bold and glaring, and which Beet- 
hoven noted bovn quickly, and without any deliberate selec- 
tion, were almost the sole inheritance of the great master that 
fell into the hands of his eager scholar. Was it a presentiment 
that Beethoven’s most perfect picture, his last symphony, would 
also, be the last work of its kind, which, in accordance with 
egotistical calculation, restrained Berlioz, who also desired to create 
great works, from —— out the real impulse of the master 
in these pictures of his—that impulse which truly tended to 
something widely different from the satiation of caprice and 
whim? . It is certain that Berlioz’s artistic enthusiasm sprang 
from his amorously and fixedly gazing on the strangely intricate 
strokes of the pen, which we have mentioned : horror and delight 
seized him at the sight of these enigmatical magic drawings, in 
which the master nel infused simultaneously delight and horror, 
in order that he might, through them, publish the secret that he 
aad never utter in music, but which, however, he fancied he 
could utter in music alone. At this spectacle, the intently 
gazing — became giddy ; a confused, motley, and witch-like 
chaos danced before his eyes, whose natural visual powers gave 
way to an anxious polyscopity, in which, completely dazzled, 
he thought he perceived coloured and fleshy forms —_ 
in truth, his phantasy was simply tricked by spectral benes an 
ribs. The ghostlike giddiness, thus exerted, was truly, however, 
only Berlioz’s inspiration ; if he awoke from it, he perceived 
around him, with the relaxed reaction of a person stupified by 
opium, a frosty void, which he endeavoured to animate by arti- 
ficially recalling the heated fancies of his dream, and this he 
could only succeed in doing by a painfully laborious arrange- 
ment and employment of his musical household chattels. 

In his endeavours to draw and communicate exactly and ont 

bly, to the unbelieving, thick-headed persons surrounding him 
in Paris, the strange pictures of his fearfully heated fancy, 
Berlioz pushed his enormous musical —. to a degree of 
technical power never before suspected. at he had to say to 
people was so wonderful, unusual, and completely unnatural, 
that he could not give utterance to it, without more ado, in plain 
simple words; he required a monstrous apparatus of the most 
complicated machines, in order, by means of a most beautifully 
and delicately jointed system of mechanism, adjusted in the most 
varied manner, to publish what a simple, human re could 
not possibly pronounce, exactly because it was something alto- 
gether unhuman. We are now acquainted with the supernatural 
miracles by means of which priestcraft once so deceived childish 
men, that the latter could not avoid believing that some kind 
god or other manifested himself to them; nothing but mechanics 
ever produced these deceptive miracles. It is thus that, at the 
present day, the supernatural, exactly because it is the unnatural, 
is displayed before the astounded public only by means of the 
miracles of mechanics, and such a miracle is in truth, 
Berlioz’s Orchestra. Every height and depth of the capa- 
bilities of this system of mechanism has Berlioz searched 
out to the development of a truly astonishing knowledge, 
and if we choose to acknowl the discoverers of our 
present industrial system of mechanics as the benefactors of the 
mankind of our modern political system, we must glorify Berlioz 
as the true saviour of our absolute musical world ; since he has 
rendered it a possibility for musicians to produce the most 
wonderful effect from the most unartistic and empty tenor of 
their music-making, by the unheard-of and various employment 
of mere mechanical means, ¢ 

It certain was not the reputation of a mere mechanical 
inventor that excited Berlioz himself at the beginning of 
his career ; a really artistic impulse lived within him, and this 
impulse was burning and consuming in its nature. That, in order 
to satisfy this impulse, by means of what was unhealthy and 
unhuman in the tendency we have already discussed more 
minutely, he should have been driven to such a length, 
as an artist, he must perish in mechanics, and, as a superna’ 
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phantastic enthusiast sink into an all-engulphing materialism, 
this—besides setting him up as a warning—renders him so 
much the more lamentable an example, since, even at the 
present day, he is still devoured by really artistic yearning, 
while he already lies irretrievably buried beneath the ruins of 
his own machines. 

He is the tragic victim of a tendency, whose successes, on 
another side, were plundered with the most callous shameless- 
ness and most careless satisfaction in the world. Opern, to 
which we now return, gulped down even Berlioz’s New Roman- 
ticism, as a fat, fine-flavoured oyster, the enjoyment of which 
once more gave her a smooth and most comfortable appearance. 





From the sphere of absolute music, opera gained an immense 
addition to its means of the most varied expression, through 
the modern orchestra, which—in the opinion of nmr ooag a com- 
poser—was now itself trained so as to demean itself “dramati- 
cally.” The orchestra had previously never been aught but the 
harmonic rhythmical bearer of the operatic melody ; however 
richly and voluptuously it might, in this position, be decked out, 
it was always subordinate to the melody, and, when it immedi- 
ately participated in it, and succeeded in executing it itself, 
only served to cause the melody, as unconditional sovereign, to 
appear the more brilliant and haughty, by, so to say, the very 
great magnificence of its court. Everything belonging to the 
necessary accompaniment of the dramatic action was borrowed 
for opera from the domain of ballet and pantomime, where 
melodicexpression had been developed from the popular dance- 
tunes in conformity to exactly similar rules as those followed by 
the operatic air in its derivation from the popular song. As the 
latter owed its embellishment and distortion to the caprice of the 
singer, and, finally, of the discovery-seeking composer, the former 
was similarly indebted to that of the dancer and pantomimist : 
in the case of both, however, it had been impossible to touch the 
roots of their being, because they were situated beyond the soil 
of operatic art, and were undiscernible and inaccessible to the 
factors of opera, and this being was manifested in the sharply 
drawn melismatic and rhythmical forms, whose external appear- 
ance the composers might indeed vary, but whose outlines they 
never dared rub out, without the risk of being carried away, 
without the slightest hold, into the most indefinite chaos of ex- 

ression. In this manner, pantomime itself was governed by the 

ance-melody; the pantomimist could not regard anything as 
expressible by gestures, except what the dance-melody, bound 
down to strict rhythmical and melismatic propriety, was, some- 
how or other, able to accompany in a suitable manner: he was 
absolutely compelled to measure his motions and gestures, and, 
therefore, whatever was to be expressed through their means, by 
the power of the music alone, and to model and permanently 
stereotype his own power by it—-exactly as, in opera, the vocal 
performer was obliged to temper his own dramatic power, by that 
of the stereotyped expression of the air, leaving it undeveloped, 
while, according to the nature of the thing, it was, in truth, 
Properly justified in laying down the law. é 

In the unnatural positions of the artistic factors to one 
another, musical expression, in opera as in pantomime, had re- 
mained clinging to stiff formality, while the orchestra, especially, 
as accompanier of the dance and pantomime, could not obtain 
that faculty of expression which it must have done, had the 
subject of the orchestral accompaniment, the dramatic pantomine, 
been allowed to develope itself according to its own inex- 
haustible inward powers, and thus, in itself, afford the orchestra 
materials for real invention. Nothing but the restricted, com- 
mon-place, rhythmico-melodic expression in the accompani- 
ment of pantomimic action, was possible, in opera, as well, for 
the orchestra; the only attempt made to vary it was by the 
voluptuousness and brilliancy of the external colouring. 

In independent instrumental music, this stiff expression had 
been broken through, because its melodic and rhythmical form 
had really been shattered to pieces, which were then, in accord- 
ance with purely musical judgment, blended into endlessly varied 
forms. Mozart began in his symphonic works with the entire 
melody, which, as if for sport, he cut up contrapuntally into 
smallerandsmaller pieces ; Beethoven commenced his most peculiar 





creations with the pews thus cut up, raising out of them before 
our eyes edifices that became more and more rich and lofty; 
Berlioz, however, delighted in the intricate confusion, produced 
by his shaking up the pieces more and more; and that mon- 
strously complicated machine, the kaleidoscope, in which he 
rattled together the motley stones just as he pleased, he offered 
as the Orchestra to the modern operatic composer. 

When melody was thus cut-up, hacked, and reduced to atoms, 
and the pieces rendered capable of being joined to one another 
just as a person chose, the more contradictory and unreasonable 
the plan pursued, the more striking and singular being the 
effect, it was introduced by the operatic composer from the 
orchestra into song itself. Although this mode of proceeding 
with regard to melody, employed only in orchestral pieces, might 
appear phantastically capricious, still in such a case every allow- 
ance was to be made; the difficulty, and, in fact, the impossi- 
bility of expressing themselves with perfect exactness in music 
alone, had already reduced even the most earnest masters to 
this phantastically capricious course. In opera, however, where, 
with the exact words of poetry, a perfectly natural support was 

iven the musician for sure and infallible expression, this impu- 

ent confusion of every expression, this purposedly refined mu- 
tilation of every organ, in any way still sound, of expression, as 
manifested in the most modern operatic style, wy the ator 
collocation of melodic elements, most foreign and fundamentally 
different to each other, can only be attributed to the complete 
madness of the composer, who, in his haughty project of creating 
the drama out of absolute musical power, by himself alone, with 
merely subservient assistance from the poet, necessarily reached, 
as the laughing-stock of every sunsthia’ person, the point at 
which we see him now arrived. 

In virtue of the immensely increased musical apparatus, the 
composer, who, since the time of Rossini, had developed himself 
only in a frivolous direction, and lived only on absolute operatic 
melody, — himself now called upon, from the point of 
view of melodic frivolity, to advance boldly and pertly to dra- 
matic “ Characteristic.” As such a “characteristicizer” is the 
most celebrated modern operatic composer glorified, not only by 
the public, which has long since been made his most deeply 
compromised accomplice in his attack upon the truth of 
music, but also by the art-critics. Looking at the greater 
melodic purity of former epochs, and peepee the two, 
critics have, it is true, rejected Meyerbeer’s mel as frivo- 
lous and worthless, but, in consideration of the perfectly novel 
wonders that have blossomed from his music, in the sphere of 
“characteristic,” absolution is granted him—a fact which also 
involves the confession that musico-dramatic characteristic is, in 
reality, only considered possible with a frivolous and worthless 

stem of melody, which, finally, can again only fill the zstheti- 
cian with distrust of the operatic system altogether. 

Let us now summarily lay before ourselves a view of the 
constitution of this modern “ characteristic” in opera. 


(To be continued.) 








Mr. Extis Roserts, the Welsh harpist to the Prince of Wales, 
gave a Welsh Concert, or, Annual Welsh Harp Entertainment, 
on Wednesday evening, at the Music Hall, Store-street. The 
first part was wholly Welsh, and comprised Welsh music in 
every variety, from the song and chorus, “Eisteddfod,” to 
the simple air, “Meutra gwen.” This part was received by the 
Welsh portion of the audience with furious delight ; but the 
non-Welsh portion, who had no national predilection towards 
“The Rock of Caden Idris” and “Llwyn Onn,” appeared 
perfectly satisfied with what they had had before it was half 
over. Miss Hayewood sang the first of the two airs just named 


in a very pleasing manner, and made a decided “hit.” The 
second part, which did not affect to conciliate Welshmen, went 
tamely in comparison with the first. Mr. Ellis Roberts obtained 
most applause ; he deserved all he obtained. He is a 

harpist of his strin He was assisted by Miss Hayewood and 


Mrs, Winn (late Miss Rose), as vocalists, and had two of his 
pupils, who “exhibited ” on the harp. 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Les Vépres Siciliennes has been performed seven times, and 
nothing can exceed the enthusiastic reception which greets 
Madlle. Sophie Cruvelli on each succeeding representation. She 
has added immensely to the great reputation she had already 
acquired, and even those few and unaccountable critics who 
were hitherto uniformly hostile, have now laid down their 
arms, vanquished by the force of that genius, whose power 
they Pe no longer resist. Alboni has been engaged at 
the Grand Opera, ane ie the first of July, will perform on 
alternate nights with Cruyelli... The Imperial establish- 
ment will then possess the two greatest artists in existence, 
for we may consider Grisi’s, musical caréer to be virtually 
concluded *—and visitors to the Paris Exhibition may present 
themselves on any night at the door of the Grand Opera 
with the full certainty of hearing one of two such yoices, and 
seeing one of two such actresses, as have seldom been heard 
or seen on the lyric stage. Roger also has been re-engaged, 
and the best French tenor of the day will no longer be 
unheard in the capital of France, or driven to reap laurels and 
gather a harvest of bank-notes in Germany, or the land of 
brother Jonathan. Roger will take the principal part 
in the new opera entitled Santa Chiara, composed by 
Prince Albert’s brother, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
This opera was put in rehearsal on Thursday last, and 
will probably be produced towards the end of August, with 
a splendid mise-en-scéne and great display of decoration. The 
production is intended as a compliment to Prince Albert, who is 
expected to arrive here with the Queen in about six weeks from 
this time. The master-piece of Rossini, Gudllaume Tell, is also in 
rehearsal, and M. Charles Wicard will make his début in that 
glorious opera, It is to be hoped that the performance will 
be worthy of the Académie Impériale de Musique, and of the 
great composer himself, who seems to rejoice in the return of the 
fine weather, and maybe seen any afternoon, sunning himself on 
the Boulevards, or sauntering through the street which bears 
his name. 

The Opéra-Comique has recommenced its representations of 
the Etoile du Nord. M. Bataille and Mdlle. Caroline Duprez 
(Peter and Catherine) being fairly worn out by the constant 
exertions demanded of them by its unprecedented success, 
M. Faure and Mad. Ugalde supply their places, and leave the 
public little to regret. It is true that Mdlle. Duprez is more 
youthful, more graceful, and more dignified than Mad. Ugalde, 
but as the curtain falls when the peasant girl becomes Czarina, 
and as she is but a simple village maiden at the time when the 
action is laid, the qualities of grace and dignity, though 
always becoming, are not absolutely essential to the part. £n 
revanche, Mad. Ugalde is more lively, more ardent, and more 
veal than her predecessor; in the early scenes she exhibits no 
trace of the future empress, but pourtrays the loving, devoted, 
‘rusting woman to the life. M. Faure was admirable as Peter. 

‘his gentleman is an excellent artist, an accomplished musician, 
« good actor, and thoroughly devoted to his profession. Very 
few performers have undertaken so many or such various réles, 
nd so well acquitted themselves in all as M. Faure. Mdlles 
vemercier and Decroix in their piquant natty uniform, and with 
-heir pretty faces, neat ankles, and well-turned legs, looked 
charmingly as the two vivandiéres, and sang their couplets in the 
last scene in so winning a manner, as to ensure the thundering 
encore which has never once failed them.t 

The Théatre-Lyrique has brought ont the Siréne, one of the 
most delightful of Auber’s works, in which three new performers 
made their first bows to the public—Mdlle. Pannetrat in the 
part of Zerlina, M. Dulaurens in that of Scopetto, and M. Pril- 
leux in that of the Duc de Popoli. Mdlle, Pannetrat, a pupil 
of Bordogni, has a good voice, and is well taught; but she is 





* By no manner of means,—Ep. M. W. 
+ All London is on the alert to know who are to be the Vioanditres 
at the Royal Italian Opera,—Ep. 





not at home in comic opera, and can never be 4 eee her who 
treads the same stage untivalled—Qvween Marie Cabel the first. 
M. Dulatiréns is a tenor, who es 4 pleasant Voice and an 
unpleasant exterior, M. Prilleux, another roo from 
Brussels, is an admirable comedian and & good . He inadé 
a hit, and M. Perrin may oe grok himself on his new fc- 
quisition. M. Prilleux was at once on good terms with his 
audience, and moved them to laughter at tis pleasure, with as 
much ease as that with which Mr, Wright excites the risiblé 
nsitiés of an eo pit, or MM. Ravel and Grassot thé 
audience of the Palais-Royal. 

Dejazet, the immortal, ever young, ever lively, ever impudent, 
is now performing at the Gaité. Her years can hardly be fewer 
in number than those of Béranger’s immortal Lisette, whom 
she has so often and so rmger ah personated. And yet, whén 
she assumes the breeches, with her neat well-turned shape, her 
little voix criarde, her “yates or her powder, anid her sword, she 
looks to admiration the stripling she intends to represent. With 
hardly an atom of voice, she sings to perfection, like a genuine 
artiste, true as a bell (truer). She is overtlowing with intelli- 
gence, and an epigram, an inuendo, a bon mot, acquires a force 
and expression m her, which other actresses in vain at- 
tempt to impart. The piece in which she now plays is.a 
melodrama in five acts, entitled Le Sergent Frédéric, a réchauffée 
of an old piece entitled Ze Moulin de Sans-Souci. It possesses 
little merit save that of affording Dejazet the opportunity for 
“creating” a new part, for which she at once succeeded in 
obtaining the suffrages of the public. More than half of her 
couplets were encored by the whole house, and at the end of the 
play she was recalled and buried knee deep in bouquets. 

Madame Ristori still continues the rage. She played last 
Sunday night in Mina, for the society of Gens-de-lettres, and 
must have realised a considerable amount for this excellent 
institution, founded for the relief of worthy but unforturiate 
literary men. : 

Your countrymen who play at the Italiens, on alternate nights 
with the Piedmontese company, have no reason to con te 
themselves on their reception. Truth to tell, the works of the 
— of dramatists are but badly represented by his English 

ellow-countrymen, while comparatively indifferent - Italian 
dramas achieve a great success, and draw immense crowds when 
such an artist as Mad. Ristori ae the principal character. 

Les Folies Nouvelles, that pleasantest of little theatres, where 
you are sure of enjoying the heartiest laugh, seeing the prettiest 
faces, and spending the pleasantest evening in Paris, has brought 
out a new piece for Paul Legrand, entitled Pierrot CIndélicat. 
I will not attempt a description, as the name is sufficiently 
suggestive, but the audience of the Folies Nouvelles is not par- 
ticularly straight-laced in its morality, and looks for amuse- 
ment rather than instruction. 

All the theatres and operas are doing well, and overflow 
nightly. For much of this they may thank the weather, which 
up to this week has been hyperborean in character, and has 
sadly interfered with the balls and concerts a/ fresco. However, 
there is now a change for the better, which will probably be for 
the worse as regards the pockets of theatrical rs. As 
yet strangers have had no opportunity of seeing the Boulevards in 
their glory on a fine summer’s evening, when all the gay world 
of Paris is seated outside the cafés enjoying the dolce far niente, 
discussing Sebastopol, the last fashions, or the latest canard, 
careless of the morrow, but thoroughly enjoying the time 
present. Let us hope that the glimpses of sunshine with which 
we are now favoured may a expand, and that their 
warmth may bring to life the gaudy butterflies which have 
hitherto been afraid to emerge from their chrysalitic existence. 








plete tbe our own Correspondent.)—Madlle. a. ae 
velli has appeared, with + success, as Maffeo Orsini, 
Donizetti's Tied Borgi oa has also been greatly admired 
in Fides and Romeo, and is now stud in the Favorite, 
which has never been given in Munich. Wagner's Zannhdwser 
will shortly be produced with great splendour. It has been in 
rehearsal for somé time. 
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Haymarxer.—Mr. Sims Reeves’ benefit, and the last per- 
formance of Mr. Henry Smart’s new opera, Berta, with the 
final appearance of the operatic Company at the Haymarket— 
for the season—came off on Saturday. The theatre was crowded, 
the opera received with distinguished favour, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves greeted on his entrance, at the fall of the curtain when 
he appeared to a ugenarel summons; and, indeed, throughout the 
performance, with enthusiastic use. Berta was played 
nearly a dozen times, and was ma way with the or in 
spite of the absurdity of the book. Mr, Smart’s opts not 
had a fair chance. To do it strict justice would require a 
Royal Italian Opera band and chorus, which it could not have 
at a non-o theatre. No. fault could be found with Mr. 
and Mrs. Sims Reeves, whose ing in the charming 
and still more ing duets, was all that could be wished, 

As a wind-up to the operatic season, Mr. Sims Reeves was in- 
vited by Mr. Buckstone to meet Miss Cushman in the good old 
ballad-opera of Guy Mannering on Monday and Thursday nights. 
They met, and, as may be imagitied, filled the theatre. How 
Miss Cushman plays Meg Merrilies we need not repeat ; and 
how Mr. Sims Reeves sang Bishop’s songs we must leave to the 
imagination, Miss Helen Faucit has been playing some of her 
most celebrated characters with distinguished success. We may 
allude to her Rosalind, in As You Jake Jt, as one of the most 
genuine performances on the modern English ys 34 

Harmonic Unton,—On Wednesday evening, the last and best 
concert of the present season took place at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, and was marked by a feature of considerable interest to 
the musical world—the performance, for the first time in this 
country, of Herr Molique’s fine Mass in F—a work of very 

t musical merit, ion one that confers additional lustre upon 

e name of its accomplished co: r. The solo parts were 
admirably sung iy Mdile. Emilie iss Fanny Rowland, 
Miss Lascelles; Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss—particularly 
the “Sanctus,” and “ Benedictus,” which admirable movements 
amply merited the warm applause bestowed upon them. Herr 

ique was recalled, and loudly applauded at the end of the 
“ Mass,” and the Harmonic Union deserves the greatest praise 
for bringing forward a work of such high pretensions, After 
the Fung which was altogether very well executed, a selec- 
tion from Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonatas was played with great 
effect by Mr. W. Rea, one of the most talented and finished 
organists in the country, who officiates regularly at the Harmonic 
Union. The second part consisted of ini’s Stabat Mater, 
which was well sung both by soloists and chorus, and the even- 
ing’s performance evidently gave great pleasure to the audience, 
which was as discriminating as it was numerous, 

Mr, Lumiey anb tHe Irautan Opera, Paris.—Mr. Lumley 
on assuming the management of the Italian Theatre for three 
years, commencing on Oct, 1, 1850, accepted, amongst other con- 
ditions in the cahier des charges, the obligation to deposit 
60,000 fr. in the Caisse des Dépéts et Consignations, as security 
for the salaries of artistes. The money was duly deposited. In 
1852, Mr. Lumley entered into an arrangement with the proprie- 
tors of the theatre, by which he transferred to them the deposit 
as security for the payment of their rent; he thinking himself 
entitled to do so, in consequence of his owing at that time little 
or nothing to the artistes. But, pry wn he was unable to 
pay the performers all their due, and accordingly demanded 
that the transfer to the landlord should be ann and that 
the 60,000 fr. should be divided amongst them, The authors 
and the composers of the operas which Mr, Lumley. had caused 
to be performed, and all the és_of the theatre also. de- 
manded to be admitted to share in the sanie, on the ground that 
the word artiste must be interpreted to mean all persons in any 
way connected with the theatre. The parties iiot being able to 
agree among themselves, caused proceedings to be commenced 
before the Civil Tribunal, That Court, atter devoting. several 
days to hearing the pleadings of the case, decided.on Saturday 
that the 60,000 fr, must be devoted exclusively to the artistes— 
that is to say, the singers and the conductor of the orchestra 
—and that, consequently, the claims of authors, composers, and 
employés, must be rejected. With Pe 5 to the claims "ot the 

erent artistes, the tribunal decided that M., Hiller, the con- 





ductor of the orchestra, should receive 13,500 fr., the two sisters 
Cruvelli 5000 fr., Calzolari 13,500 fr. Ida Bertrand 1,740 fr., 
Belletti 8000 fr., andso on, The Tribunal further deci that 
if, after paying the artistes, any portion of the 60,000 fr. re- 
mained, it should go to the landlord, in part Lp fone of rent.— 
(From the Paris Correspondent of the Morning Advertiser.) 
ScarBporoucH.—The, Spa Saloon concerts are to be again 
under the direction of Mr. J. B, Wilson, who successfully meanest 
them last year. It is Mr. Wilson’s intention to improve the 
character of the music as much as possible, and to introduce 
several classical works for full orchestra in the course of the 
season. With this view he has engaged Mr. H.C. Cooper as 
leader and solo violinist. The names of the singers are not yet 
announced, but Mrs. Sutherland (the prima donna of Yorkshire), 
will no doubt be the principal attraction in the vocal depart- 
ment. On Friday the 29th inst.; a concert is to be given by the 
Amateur Philharmonic Society. The orchestra will consist of 
amateurs under the direction of Mr. Wilson, who will also play 
a solo on the pianoforte. Miss Freeman is to ap as vocalist, 
and Mr, Baetens (from Manchester), the well-known violinist 
and viola-ist, will perform a solo, and a duet with Mr. Wilson. 





Iraty.—The Scala will not close its doors immediately, as was 
d, the of Il Profeta having been such as to warrant a 
further re-engagement of the artists. The Austrian population of 
Milan are in ecstacies at the s le, as well a3 with the music, and 
the theatre is crowded every night. Signor Rossi has been engaged to 
write a new opera, the book by Sig. Perruzzini, for the autumnal 
season at the Canobbiana. At the Carcano, Verdi’s I due Foseari has 
been. played with considerable success; a new by Sig, Meniers 
igs in poeperstion, and will shortly be produced,—At Ferrara, | Sig. 
Capecelatro’s opera @astone has been well received, the composer being 
recalled eighteen times during the performance. A cavatina well sung, 
by Malle. Alajmo, a duet between Mdile. Alajmo and Sig. Giuglini, the 
finale of the second act, and the romanza of the tenor, Sig. .Giuglini 
in the third act, are said to have captivated public favour, and the two 
latter more especially to haye called forth universal enthusiasm.—We 
see in the Florence papers that our old friend Leopold de Meyer has 
dedicated a piece of his composition to His Royal and Imperial High- 
ness Leopold II., Grand Duke of Tuscany, and has been rewarded by 
the cross of Saint Joseph.—At Genoa, Sig. Mazzocato’s new opera, 
I due Sergenti, has been hissed at the Theatre Paganinii—The Diuvo- 
letto of Trieste announces that the composer Ricci has been named 
chapel-master of the school of the imperial theatres of St. Petersburgh. 
The engagement is for six years.—Since writing the above we have 
received our Milanese papers up to the 17th. inst., and find that the 
Scala definitiyely closed for the season on the preceding Thursday, 
with Il Profeta, which attracted good houses up to the last represen- 
tation. It wouid seem that the season, owing entirely to Meyerbecr’s 
masterpiece, has been successful, and that a balance of twenty-two 
thousand Austrian lire—about £800—will be divided among the 
directors, who formed a sort of jointestock co to open the 
theatre. The new opera by Sig. Meiners, entitled Elodia di S, Mauro, 
which we announced as being in a forward state of preparation, was 
produced on the 16th inst., with success. In afew days another by 
Alberto Leoni, Ariele, will be given at the theatre de’ Filodrammatici, 
the book by Sig. Sacchero.. The principal parts will be played by 
Mad. Sannazaro, and Signori Dell’ armi and Prattico. 

At Naples the Royal theatres present a miserable array of empty 

it and boxes; and it is expected that the Nuovo will shortly close 
its doors. At Venice the Fenice will also shortly be closed. At the 
pollo Sig. Nini’s opera Virginia has been well received. 

- “Mad. Catterina Goldberg-Strozzi, who made a success last Carnival 
at the Theatre La Scala, Milan, has just concluded an engagement 
for, the theatre at Parma. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Matnz.—The members of the company hayi 
engaged to carry on the theatre at their own risk until the Ist o 
A t; obtained from the Senate the use of the house. They suc- 

in procuring subscriptions to the amount of about 12,000 flori 
leaving a deficit of about 18,000 florins, whlch they to take at 
the doors. They have now been open a month, and, after paying all 
expenses, have a small balance in hand. The theatre will close on the 
1st of August, to be almost cotiasly rebuilt. 

Municu.—To the delight of all lovers of fine music, Mozart’s Don 
Juan was performed, for the first time these twelve months, for the 
benefit of the Hof-theater Pensions-Verein, Le Nozze di Figaro will 
shortly be revived, 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS IN INDIA AND THE COLONIES 


Tur Subscription to The Musical World for all parts of India 
and the British Colonies is 20s. per annum. An order for that 
amount (on an Agent in London) in favour’of Boosgy and Sons, 
will ensure the free delivery of fifty-two numbers. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fanatico.—Zamburini was born in March, 1800, and Lablache 
in December, 1794. . 
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RicarpD WacNeER has departed. On Tuesday, 5 o'clock 
A.M., the morning after the last Philharmonic concert, the 
representative of the “ Future Art-Work” bade adieu to this 
commercial metropolis,* the inhabitants of which have been 
hitherto insensible to his preaching. What he may think of 
musical London we are unable to guess; but, if there be any 
truth in physiognomy, the “small man with the intellectual 
forehead,” as “ Drei Sterner” playfully designates him, must 
regard us as a community of idiots. Be it so. 
“ Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” 

For our own parts we should prefer a state of perpetual 
coma to a lively apprehension of Herr Wagner, his doctrines, 
and his music. In speaking of this remarkable man and his 
works we have, at times, however, been less serious than 
many may have thought it becoming. Let us, nevertheless, 
endeavour to absolve ourselves from any suspicion of consider- 
ing a subject which gravely concerns art from the point of 
view of ridicule. Our profession of faith is plain and easy. 

We hold that Herr Richard Wagner is not a musician at 
all, but a simple theorist, who has conceived the unhappy 
idea of aiming a blow at the very existence of music, through 
melody, that element which has won for it the epithet of 
“divine.” In condemning independent melody—* absolute 
melody,” to use his own expression—Herr Wagner arraigns 
the essence of music itself. It is a fact, beyond discussion, 
that music without melody is impossible, and that melody 
without phrase and cadence is equally so. And yet this ex- 
communication of pure melody, this utter contempt of 
tune and rhythmic definition, so notorious in Herr 
Wagner’s compositions (we were about to say Herr 
Wagner’s music), is also one of the most important 
points of his system, as developed at great length in the 
book of Oper und Drame. His sneers at Rossini, Weber, 
and Auber, because they possessed the gift of melody, are all 
founded on the stupid and anti-musical assumption that a 
thing which can be abstracted from an opera—an air or 
melody, no matter how long or short—should never form 
part of an opera. It is nonsense to argue that an opera air 
is artificial, since, where there is no artifice there is no art. 
Opera itself is artificial, drama is artificial, all exemplifica- 
tions of art are artificial ; and if these be admitted we have 
no right to complain of any of the varieties of artifice which 
may be employed. What is the use of looking at a land- 
scape of Turner, when you can climb up a hill and see some- 
thing that—if nature must be exactly copied, which we deny 
—a hundred such men as Turner could not paint? Why 


* Since the abore was written, we have heard that, although this was 


Herr Wagner's first intention, he did not really start till Thursday.— 
Ep, M. W. 








waste a glance on one of Titian’s Venuses, when, by calling 
on your artist-friend in Newman Street, you may behold the 
living breathing female nude, reclining before him as a 
model ? 

This cant about nature is all German and all stuff. Art 
is not nature, and nature is not art. Your “perfect whole” 
—if it could possibly be realized, which it cannot—would be 
nothing better than a “perfect” bore. Mozart makes his 
Zerlina sympathise with her bruised husband in an exquisite 
melody that begins and ends, that may be sung in a concert- 
room as well as on the stage, and pass for a thing of beauty 
anywhere. This is artificial. Rossini has put in the mouth of 
his Ninetta a brilliant aria, with all kinds of bravura pas- 
sages and graceful ornaments, by which he sought to give 
musical expression to the joy of the young and innocent 
village maiden, This, too, is artificial. If, however, Zerlina 
were to approach Masetto, and say, in simple prose: “ Never 
mind, sweet, I love you—console yourself with that;” 
Ninetta to rush upon the stage, and scream out, at the top 
of her voice: “Oh dear !—how happy I feel!” in prose as 
simple, why that would be natwral, and not artificial. Good. 
But then Masetto (Polonini) has not really been bruised ; and 
Ninetta (Grisi), for all we know, may be very unhappy while 
feigning to be the exact opposite. The audience must 
imagine the dramatic beating and the dramatic felicity, as 
they must imagine the dramatic stone-statue, in the person of 
straight Mr, Tagliafico. And if all these fables are allowed, 
the beginning of the artifice is allowed, and the musical 
treatment cannot be rated for being artificial—since the 
whole is artificial, deliciously artificial ; and we must sympa- 
thize with the artifice as éruth, or take no sort of pleasure 
in the play. 

Tt is clear to us that Herr Wagner wants to upset both 
opera and drama. Let him then avow it, without all this 
mystification of words—this tortuous and sophisticated 
systematising. He says Rossini’s opera airs are artificial, 
and not natural. Granted. No heroine would give vent 
to her joys or her sorrows in music, much less in florid vocal 
divisions. But, to put one plain question to Herr Wagner :— 
would a crowd of nobles, soldiers, peasants, or what not, 
express themselves continually in eight-part chorus, as in 
Tannhiuser and Lohengrin? Is that artificial!—or is that 
natural? The argument lies in a nutshell, If one artifice 
may be tolerated, so may the others; and for our parts, we 
vastly prefer the artificial opera airs, with melody, of Rossini 
and Auber, to the artificial eight-part choruses, without me- 
lody, of Herr Richard Wagner. 

There is another sneer of Herr Richard Wagner, which is 
equally unjust and foolish, He sneers at the composers 
above mentioned, and, in short, at every composer except 
himself, because (as he assumes) their tunes spring from and 
are corruptions of the ’s melody. He further sneers at 
what is called national melody, and the couleur locale. Being 
a communist, Herr Wagner is desirous of forcing the arts 
into fellowship with his political and social principles. He 
affirms that national melody is unhealthy and unreal, being 
simply the narrow-souled emanation from oppressed peoples, 
who cannot communicate freely with each other, on account 
of the trammels imposed upon them by their iniquitous 
rulers, and whose language and song became thereby stilted 
and exclusive. What all this means it is, of course, for Herr 
Wagner to explain. Our own reasoning powers do not help 
us very far. So well as we can penetrate, however, into the 
Wagnerian mysteries (which beat the “ Eleusinian” hollow), 
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the end of the “Future Art Work” is to make music, poetry 
(poetry, music—we beg pardon), and the other arts, all so 
many links in one gigantic scheme of soctauism. Herr 
Wagner has set himself a task more difficult than the nine 
labours of Hercules combined (or the nine giant-symphonies 
of Beethoven). He is just now cleansing the Augean stables 
of the musical drama; and meanwhile, with a fierce icono- 
clasm, is knocking down imaginary images, and levelling 
temples that are but the creations of his own brain, When 
he has done this, to his own thorough satisfaction, he will 
have to grope, disconsolate, among the ruins of his con- 
trivance, like Marius on the crumbled walls of Carthage, 
and in a brown study begin to reflect—“ What next?” For 
he can build up nothing himself. He can destroy but not 
reconstruct. He can kill but not give life. 

Now, whoever contemplates with finite wisdom (Herr 
Wagner must be presumed to be infinitely wise,) the scheme 
of the world and the nature of things—which Porson, when 
he came home drunk, and could find no rushlight, swore 
at*—must perceive what an impossible dream is this Utopia 
of “the Future.” Let us, however—argumenti gratid— 
suppose it to be possible, and turn to some of the promised 
fruits, in the shape of Wagnerian “Art-Drama.” What 
do we find there? So far as music is concerned, nothing 
better than chaos—“absolute” chaos. The symmetry of 
form— which the great masters, the musicians, the real 
“ tone-poets,” have, through successive ages, been enabled to 
perfect—ignored, or else abandoned ; the consistency of keys 
and their relations—so delightful to the ear, so satisfactory 
to the mind, and so consonant to natwre—overthrown, 
contemned, demolished ; the charm of rhythmic measure, 
the whole art of phrase and cadence—without which music 


becomes a monotonous and unmeaning succession of sounds, 
simple, or in combination—destroyed ; the true basis of 
harmony, and the indispensable government of modulation, 
cast away, for a reckless, wild, extravagant and demagogic 
cacophony, the symbol of profligate libertinage ! 

“ Away with the tyranny of tone families!” is a famous 
motto for one whose ears are too dull to apprehend the 


exquisite relationship of keys to each other. Are we then 
to have music in no definite key whatever? Look at 
Lohengrin—* that best piece ;” hearken to Lohengrin— 
“that best piece.” Your answer is there written and sung. 
Cast that book upon the waters; it tastes bitter, as the 
little volume to the prophet. It is poison—rank poison. 
Shall a thing so beautiful—of all sounds the sweetest, of 
all solaces the surest, of all delights the most innocent, of 
all amusements the most untiring—shall music be condemned 
to the stake and burnt, to satisfy the insatiate craving for 
destruction of this priest of Dagon? Shall the nurse have 
no lullaby, to sing the child to sleep—no pretty tune, to 
rock it up and down—no snatch of melody, to make its 
little eyes glisten through tears? Heaven forbid! This 
man, this Wagner, this author of Zannhéduser, of Lo- 
hengrin, and so many other hideous things—and above 
all, the overture to Der Fliegende Holliinder, the most 
hideous and detestable of the whole—this preacher of the 
“ Future,” was born to feed spiders with flies, not to make 
happy the heart of man with beautiful melody and harmony. 
What is music to him, or he to music? His rude attacks 
on melody may be symbolised as matricide. What sings to 
him in a soft low voice, and should pour oil into that stub- 
born heart of his, he smites and repels, He must be taught, 





* “Confound the nature of things!” 





however, when the hollowness of his doctrine is exposed, 
that “ Di tanti palpiti” is of more worth than his whole artis- 
tic life. Who are the men that go about as his apostles? 
Men like Liszt—madmen, enemies of music to the knife, 
who, not born for music, and conscious of their im- 
potence, revenge themselves by endeavouring to annihilate 
it. These are the preachers of “the Future,” who hug 
themselves with Victor Hugo’s lying aphorism—Le laid c'est 
le beaw—which their every effort tends to illustrate. Turn 
your eyes, reader, to any one composition that bears the name 
of Liszt, if you are unlucky enough to have such a thing on 
your pianoforte, and answer frankly, when you have examined 
it, if it contains one bar of genuine music. Composition 
indeed !—decomposition is the proper word for such hate- 
ful fungi, which choke up and poison the fertile plains 
of harmony, threatening the world with drowth—the world 
that pants “for the music which is divine,” and can only 
slake its burning thirst at the silver fountains of genuine 
flowing melody—melody, yes, melody, “ absolute” melody. 

We are becoming as hyperbolical as Richard Wagner 
himself ; but, really, the indignation we feel at the revela- 
tion of his impious theories is so great, that to give a tongue 
to it in ordinary language is beyond our means. No words 
can be strong enough to condemn them ; no arraignment 
before the judgment seat of truth too stern and summary ; no 
verdict of condemnation too sweeping and severe. To com- 
promise with such false preachers is a sin. To parley with 
them mildly would be sheer heathenism. Was the mantle of 
Elijah impuissant? Were not the waters smitten and 
divided, so that the faithful might pass over to the true pro- 
phets ? Not to compare things earthly with things heavenly, 
has Mendelssohn lived among us in vain? Happily not, 
It is our hope and belief that the man, whoever he may 
be, upon whom the mantle of the great author of Zlyah (the 
“ mighty poet,” as he was nobly entitled by the Prince Con- 
sort) is destined to fall, that man will smite the waters of 
error and leave open a dry and easy path to truth, will take 
away the prophets of Baal, and not sparing one, slay them 
incontinent with the sword, at the brook which they have 
attempted to defile. 

We have cited Porson, in the dark, and this helps us to an 
apt simile. Wagner’s music—take Lohengrin, “that best 
piece”—is very much like what the nature of things “seemed 
to the learned Professor, when he was too drunk to find the 
candle. The candle is wanting. There is a candlestick, but 
no candle. Or there may be a candle, but there is no match. 
The rushlight of Franz Lizt, and the “dips” of Pohl, and 
Brendel, and Robert Franz, in still unconverted Leipsic, will 
not do. Lucifer himself could not make them burn fiercely 
enough to enable ordinary minds to decipher, by their light, 
the “future” hieroglyph, We cannot see the “whole,” of 
which these demented people rave. All we can make out, 
by the flaming torch of truth, is an incoherent mass of rubbish, 
with no more real pretension to be called music than the 
jangling and clashing of gongs and other uneuphonious instru- 
ments, with which the Chinamen, on the brow of a hill, fondly 
thought to scare away our English “blue-jackets.” The 
sailors did not like the music, being used to “ Sally in our 
Alley” and “Black-eyed Susan,” (“absolute” melodies) ; but 
it failed to scare them. ‘Their sole impulse was to extermi- 
nate the ugly rascals who were making such a dismal 
clamour, ’ 

A very intelligent correspondent of Dwight's Journal of 
Music (Boston)—Mr. Charles C. Perkins, himself an excel- 
lent musician—wrote (from Leipsic) last November, a letter 
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to the editor, about Wagner and his proselytes, which, when 
we can afford space, we intend to quote, among other papers 
on the same subject (since every sane demonstration against 
the absurdity of that very insane gentleman’s doctrines is of 
value now-a-days). We merely refer to it at present, in 
order to acquaint our readers with a felicitous title with 
which Mr. Perkins has dubbed the little knot of musical 
Jesuits, who, while swinging incense before the altars of 
each other’s vanities, are endeavouring to thrust out music 
from its place among the arts, that it may bea humble mi- 
nister to their mythic doggrel. He calls them “ The Mutual 
Adoration Society.” No fitter name could be found to de- 
scribe the coterie. Only Mr. Perkins overlooks one great 
fact—that, while every one of them adores Wagner, as the 
first article of their idolatry (we shall not throw the word 
religion into contempt), Herr Wagner adores nobody but 
himself—not even Liszt, who, with the bellows of his flatulent 
prose, blew out the author of Lohengrin, from a threatening 
spark, into the aspect and dimensions of a consuming 
flame. Wagner is Apollo, and these are his satellites. 
Liszt is the moon, which only shines by reflecting the glory 
of the bigger orb, and gyrates incessantly round Wagner. 
We would give something to see Richard at Weimar, with 
Liszt, and the others, paying him homage, turning somer- 
saults, and uttering grimaces and gesticulations, like the 
Dervishes to the music of the chorus (there is a tune again ; 
even Beethoven was given to “absolute” melody) in the 
Ruins of Athens. It would be a ceremony worth witnessing. 
M. Fétis (we are reminded by Mr. Perkins) insists that 
the primary object of musical composition is beauty. M. 
Fétis is right. The first object in all artistic workmanship 
is to attain an ideal beauty, a beauty that is not an absolute 
fact of nature, as may be gathered from the very common 
observation on seeing a woman of uncommon loveliness :— 
“her beauty is ideal.” This is to say neither more nor less 
than that it is not a beauty common to nature, but one so 
rare, that, in order to find a fitting epithet, you are obliged 
to turn to the poet, who yearns for that which is not, and 
has eyes in his mind as well as in his head, eyes that are his 
better,his poetical eyes, and which can peer into eternity. Wag- 
ner, on the contrary—who, though a mythical dramatist, is no 
musician and very little of a poet, or at best a poet accord- 
ing to some obscure theory of his own—will have the aim of 
musical composition, and of all art, to be truth—which isfas 
much as to say that the object of art is to get back again to 
whence it started, The only absolute truth connected with 
music is in the primary harmonics, which constitute its ele- 
ments. But these are for the consideration of acousticians 
and experimental philosophers; they have nothing whatever 
to do with what is essentially music. That appertains solely 
to art, and embodies one of the most exquisite contrivances of 
man to turn the phenomena of nature into a means of enjoy- 
ment and recreation to himself. Mozart knew nothing about 
primary harmonics, and cared less. A knowledge of the theory 
of brick-dust is not necessary to the architect who built Saint 
Peter’s. The poet is a liar, no matter through what medium 
he addresses the world. He speaks ina language that is not 
simple, and being not simple not true. But as man has a 
soul, and is not like the beasts, he aspires to more than he 
sees and hears with his direct organs of sensation, There is 
for him an ideal as well as a real world ; and it is this ideal 
world which the poet explores for our delight—be he painter, 
musical composer, sculptor, or architect, no matter what. 
The closer a man is able to hold cofmmunion with the poet, 
and understand the language of this ideal world, the further he 





isfrom the beast, the more worthy of his own soul,and the nearer 
to the godhead which has stamped him with its image. Now 
in the ideal world nothing but beauty is tolerated; and the 
soi-disant poet who seeks for plain truth, and would use the 
plain language of men, is simply an ass. At any rate he is 
no poet, This is Wagner’s case. Like many other vain aid 
foolish persons, incapable of ereating beauty—with no organic 
appreciation of the exhaustless forms and phases which 
“the beautiful” may be made to assume, through the agency of 
the poet, in his eternal but necessarily vain pursuit after ideal 
perfection—Herr Wagner has got the word TruTH eternally in 
his mouth, and bellows it out all the louder from the conscious- 
ness of his own insignificance. He cannot write music himself ; 
and for that reason arraigns it. His contempt for Mendels- 
sohn is simply ludicrous ; and we would grant him forty years 
to produce one melodious phrase like any of those so profusely 
scattered about in the operas of Rossini, Weber, Auber, and 
Meyerbeer. “Opera-melody”, indeed! Let the man of 
‘‘the Future” try his hand at one, and see what he can 
make of it. He is as unable to invent genuine tune as pure 
harmony ; and he knows it. Hinc tlle lachryme! Hence “the 
books.” 

For the reasons thus given, at some length, we have felt 
it our duty to warn all who love music and venerate the 
works of the great masters, who believe that the fine arts are 
a blessing and not acurse, that they proceed from the Creator 
and not from Satan, against the preaching and practice of 
Richard Wagner and his followers—sham prophets, who 
hoist the banner of “Truth,” as the belligerent powers, at sea, 
put up false colours in order to deceive and annihilate each 
other, dangerous enemies to music, the more dangerous from 
their subtle intellect and uncompromising bigotry, men, 
themselves degenerate, envious of those who possess the 
generating power. Tear away the gaudy mask that hides 
their features, and you see “a thing of shreds and patches.” 
Listen to their wily eloquence, and you find yourself in the 
coils of rattle-snakes. Fall down and worship them, and you 
are irretrievably damned, Géthe foresaw them when he 
created Mephistopheles. Avoid, then, the destiny of Faust. 
Put not your faith in Wagner; or when, full of ardent 
devotion, you inquire his name, he may answer—“I am 
LowENeRtN”—and vanish into the nothingness whence he came. 

These musicians of young Germany are maggots, that 
quicken from corruption. They have nor bone, nor flesh, 
nor blood, nor marrow. The end of their being is to prey 
on the ailing trunk, until it becomes putrid and rotten. 
Instead of life, they would present us with dust; instead of 
bread with a stone. 

There is as much difference between Guillaume Tell and 
Lohengrin as between the Sun and ashes. 





Mr. W. F. Crossuxy, of Altrincham, Manchester, has been 
appointed O: ist and Choirmaster at St. Mary’s Chapel, 
Arley Hall, Cheshire. 

M. Cuartes Hauuz’s Pranororts, Recirats.—The last of 
these, interesting entertainments took place, on Thursday, in 
presence of a select and distinguished audience. The oe ieeh: 
comprised the Sonata in G (Op. 29, No. 1), of Beethoven; 
Andante Grazioso and Allegrino Alla Turca, in A, of Mozart; 
Momento Capriccioso, in B flat (Op. 12), of Weber; Caprice in 
E major, dedicated to Mr. Klingemann (Op. 33), of Mendelssohn ; 
The Sonata Apassionnata in F minor (Op. 57), Beethoven; 
a Barcarolle in. F sharp (Op. 60), of Chopin; and some Studies 
by Henselt. Mr. Hallé might give another series of these 
“Recitals,” with advantage both to himself and his hearers. He 
has been playing on magnificent pianofortes by Broadwood and 
Sons, 
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ROYALE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue performances of the last fortnight present but one operatic 
novelty—Don Pasquale, which was produced on Thursday for the 
first time this season. 7 Trovatore fas been most frequently 
gre and is growing into favour with subscribers and the pub- 

ce. The performance on Saturday last attracted a very large 
audietice, and was one of the most complete yet given, Maile, 

Jenny Ne sang very finely throughout, : isplayed con- 
siderable tic powers in the last scene. We are sorry to 
annoutice that she Sppenrel yesterday evening for the last time, 
her prepaetien’ at the Dresden Opera odeapeliiang her to leave 
England to-day. The place of Mdlle. Jenny Ney at the Royal 
Italian Opera can with difficulty be filled up, more especially in 
the Trovatore, the success of which is in no small degree owing 
to her. She will be weleomed back next season with genuine 

ood feeling by the British public. The other operas have been 

orma nt act), played on Thursday week, with the whole of 
the Burbiere ; the same opera (entire) on Tuesday, with the se- 
cond act of L’Elisir d’Amore—and Lucrezia Borgia on Monday. 

The other nights have been assigned to Verdi’s new opera. 

‘Thursday night was a night of grand revivals,” i ¢ fraught 
with reminiscences to the old Aabitués of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Don Pasquale—Donizetti’s last, and one of his most genial 
comic operas—was produced, with the ongpnal cast (in Paris, 
1843): Mdme. Grisi, Norina; Sig. Mario, Ernesto; Sig. Tambu- 
rini, Doctor Malatesta; and Sig. Lablache, Don Pasquale. The 
ballet of La Vivandiére—once so celebrated at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, under Mr, Lumley’s management—was also revived, 
with Sig. Pugni’s music, for Mdlle, Fanny Cerito, the first 
representative of the heroine, though freely curtailed of its pro- 
portions. The theatre was filled in every part. Among the 
audience were Her Majesty and Prince Albert. M, Meyerbeer 
was in 4 box over the stage. 

The performance of Don Pasquale by the renowned four was 
perfect. Hypercritics mighs point out sensible fallings-off in the 
voices of the barytone and bass, and even the soprano might be 
visited with exceptions ; but who would dwell on small failings, 
when so much that was inimitable remained. No stage in the 
world, lyric or otherwise, could present a more admirable 
example of elegant comedy, than Covent Garden on Thursday 
night, with Grisi, Mario, Tamburini, and Lablache—to sa 
nothing of the mere singing, which could not easily be surpassed. 
It is unnecessary to enter into details about the music, with 
which everyone is familiar. The opera does not so much abound 
in melody as the Elisir d’Amore, or the Fille du Régiment, but 
everywhere betrays the hand of a master, and is sparkling and 
dramatic throughout. The serenade, “Com ’é gentil,” is aspon- 
taneous tune that never fails to please when sung by Mario, and 
still more as Mario sang it on Thursday night. A unanimous 
encore followed. The duo, too, in the last scene, “Tornami a 
dir —which has some of the true Rossinian colour—was exqui- 
sitely given by Grisi and Mario. In pure bufo singing we 
have nothing left on the operatic stage—with one great 
exception, Ronconi—like Tamburini and Lablache, who, of 
course, in Don Pasquale, were perfectly at home. Lablache’s 
Don Pasquale is one of his most racy impersonations, and Tam- 
burini is Just as good as the lively well-meaning Doctor, fond of 
practical jokes when they lead to fortunate results, A more de- 
cided success has rarely been achieved for Donizetti’s comic 
work, and “the four,” the “old four,” were recalled at the fall 
of the curtain, amidst enthusiastic applause. 

_Hardly less interest was attached to. the revival of La 
Vivandiere, Signor Pugni’s music, exceedingly popular durin, 
the run of the ballet at Her Majesty’s Theatre, had not escape 
the memory of the habitués; the plot, it was remembered, was 
well-liked; the danseuse—the original Vivandiére, when the 
ballet was first produced in Paris and London—Fanny Cerito, 
owned a name intimately associated with everything graceful 
and fascinating. The consequence was, that everybody remained 
to see the ballet, and, among the rest, Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort. Much pains had been taken to render it con ete, as far 
a8 Scenery, dresses, and grouping went; but many of the most 
effective oints were omitted. ered e, least. part. inter- 
fered with was that of La Vivandiére, and Malle. Cerito had 





abundant opportunities of ber ay ore inguishing herself, of which she 
did not fail to take advantage. Indeed such inimitable dancing 
has not been witnessed since the best days of the ballet, when 
Fanny Cerito herself was (as she is now) one of the “ brightest 
stars.” Malle. Cerito danced a pas seul, a pe de deux with 
M. Desplaces, and the pas de quatre with Mdlles. Esper and 
Battalini and M. Desplaces, and was admirable in them all. The 
pas de quatre created the old effect, and the variation, called the 
“ Advance,” was unanimously eéncored. dile. Cerito was 
dressed to admiration, and looked perfectly irresistible in her 
semi-regimentals, So attractive a Vivandiére would set a whole 
camp by the ears. 

he grouping was excellent, and the general action of the 
ballet entitled to praise. Better late than never. La Vivandiére 
will doubtless have a long run. 

Il Trovatore was given for the last time this season (so an- 
nounced in the bills) last night—an extra night, in consequence 
of the approachi pace of Mdile. Jenny Ney. The opera 
was preceded by the favourite scene from La Prova d’un Opera 
Seria, for Mad. Viardot and Signor Lablache. 

To-night, La Favorita is to be repeated. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue eighth and last concert took place on Monday evening. 


The programme was as follows :— 


. 


PROGRAMME. 

o PART I. 
Symphony (No. 3) O minor - - : - : ser 
Send, Malte. tan (Der Freischiitz) - - + += Weber. 
Concerto, pianoforte, A flat, Herr Pauer = - . - Hummel. 
Song, “TheSpitit Song,” Miss Dolby - = + Haydn. 
Overture, Midsummer Night’s Dream” - - + Mendelssohn. 

PART Il. 

Symphony (No.4)Bflat - - + + = = Beethoven. 
Duet, Maile. Krall and Miss Dolby (Le Prophéte) - Meyerbeer. 
Overture “ Oberon” - : - Weber, 


Conductor—Herr Richard Wagner. 

Once upon a time things were managed in a very str and 
—elsewhere—unheard-of fashion in the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Its performances were governed by a “Leader” and a “ Con- 
ductor:” and, as was natural enough under this dual captaincy, 
various little infractions of strict deck line now and then made 
their appearance. Furthermore, as if determined to try how 
far a bad theory might be pushed, the leader and conductor 
were changed for every concert. There were strength of 
arm and pride of place to be vindicated in,more quarters 
than one; and as the directors, even at their first s never 
dreamt of acknowledging anything beyond a republican kind of 
equality among themselves, the only way to ayert a revolution 
was to invest each with the purple an soogtxe in turn. We 
have said many odd things used to occur under this dispensa- 
tion. Nota few reverend heads were shaken at Beethoven, 
even in his mildest moods, partly from bewilderment, but much 
more, we believe, out of sympathy for his supposed mental aber- 
ration. New works, above the average amount of difficulty, 
were blundered over for a while, and then pronounced either 
impracticable or nonsensical, as the humour ha pened to be, 
We well remember the fearful mystery supposed to. enshroud 
the Choral Symphony, for example; the awe with which it was 
regarded, and the unwonted preparations made for its per- 
formance. We remember the substitution of the square piano- 
forte for the grand, at which the conductor was habitual 

ted, in order that “for that occasion only,” he might can 
foe to face. with his orchestra! In spite of these and other 
little and like eccentricities, matters worked in the Philhar- 
monic Society more smoothly than might be supposed. Its 

rformances were the best, nay the only, expositions of great 
nstrumental mae we possessed ; i. funds were in hart a 

ight, and it had already won a pot ges repu P 
| by, however, when listeners had gathered unto them 
ritical ears, and would no. longer accept names for.’ 
Feputaton for actuality, the evils of a divided. 


ity 
gan to appear. Did something fall out in the orchestra not 
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quite in accordance with the laws of time and tune, lo! there 
was a shield at hand behind which all parties might ensconce 
themselves as safely as under the “forms” of a government 
“department.” He of the bdton had nothing to do but 
revile him of the fiddle-stick, or vice versd, and there 
was an end of the matter. A musical commission, even, 
with Mr. Roebuck at its head, could not move an inch 
further—except, indeed, by doing what in good time 
came really to be done—voting the whole system only fit for 
immediate death and burial. The “leader” having at length 
retired to his proper place of chef-d’attaque, and the supreme 
orchestral authority being vested in the conductor, the remedy 
was as yet but half-applied. There were little vanities to gratify, 
little jealousies to conciliate; and as no Oliver Cromwell, strong 
of head and firm of heart, rose up to turn out the Sir Harry 
Vanes of the council and take the reins of power unobstructedly 
to himself, a plurality of conductors was persisted in. To the 
manifest distraction of the orchestra, and the certainty of ren- 
dering a fixed style impoonitte. every concert had a different 
conductor:—first, Sir Henry Bishop, then Sir George Smart 
then Mr. Potter, then Mr. Neate, and so forth; all good men and 
true, beyond doubt, but, in their differences of opinion and still 
greater varieties of method, doing all that clever men and a bad 
system could possibly accomplish to banish every prospect of 
unity of effect and solid improvement in the orchestra. ings 
move slowly in this constitutional country; but the time havin, 

at last arrived for seeing the utter insufficience of this half- 
reform, the final resolution was taken to appoint but one con- 
ductor for the season. Under this last, and only rational,a e- 
ment, the Philharmonic bdton has been alternately wielded by 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, Costa, and Herr Richard Wagner, and this 
consummation brings us to the end of our little history. 

Why this pod as ag known as it must be in London 
—at all? we may be asked. Merely, we reply, to furnish some 
profitable means for estimative comparison. Having run 
through its evil days, having experienced and redressed the 
follies of a system unparalleled for absurdity, and having had 
now some years’ practice in the wiser course, we might reason- 
ably expect that the Philharmonic doings of to-day would shine 
as the sun toa glow-worm compared with its achievements in 
olden time. Let us see, then, what takes place in 1855. The 
directors, from some cause not now worth discussion, found 
themselves without a conductor for the present season, and of 
course cast about them to supply the deficiency. The selection 
was not without its difficulty, but the field was, at least, tolera- 
bly wide ; and after sundry little coquettings and disappoint- 
ments, the choice fell on Richard Wagner. Now, in ight to 
treat this selection fairly, let us not lose sight for a moment of 
who Richard Wagner is and what are his pretensions. He 
is a poet, musician, dramatist, philosopher, essayist, revolu- 
tionist (political as well as artistic), and the assumptive leader 
of a new musical sect which publicly threatens its determina- 
tion to overrun and convert the whole of Europe. He must 
needs have unbounded confidence in himself, for throughout 
his writings on art we find, either expressed or implied, an 
unwavering current of assertion that all other musicians are in 
error, here venially, there flagrantly ; and this, not on points 
of technical detail, but absolutely as to first principles. He 
alone has discovered the key to their faults; he alone, in his 
own creations, can exhibit their remedy. Throughout, we per- 
ceive the stubborn resolution to cast down the idols of the 
world and build himself a shrine from their ruins, It was, 
then, wise, right, and due to the progress of art, that the 
Philharmonic Society should bring this man to England. All 
the great kinds of music are intimately known in this country, 
and if his mission be really one of truth and power to con- 
vince of yet greater things, he could scarcely have a riper field 
for his labour. Well, then, Richard Wagner came to London, 
an object of deeper curiosity, we venture to say, than was an 
foreign musician who ever visited us; and, Lislae had full 
scope, both as composer and orchestra director, for the vindica- 
tion of his pretensions, he leaves it, we also venture to say, con- 
vieted of making one of the profoundest failures on record. Of 
his compositions we can only repeat what we have before said 





in other words, namely, that they are the clever and dashin 
shams of a well-read and ambitious man, who, wholly ungifte 
with the faculty of developing beauty—having, in plain phrase, 
not a particle of music in hig nature—would fain persuade the 
world to mistake his idefless and amorphous ravings for the 
utterances of a Heaven-descended originality, and thought too 
profound for ordinary ager y As a conductor, it is matter 
of notoriety that, with a band containing some of the finest 
existing elements, and against which, though it may suit him to 
arraign it, he will never obtain a European verdict, he has merely 
succeeded in producing a series of performances much inferior 
in precision and a merit, on the whole, to those with which 
the society was chargeable even in those early times with which 
we commenced this notice. We say this generally of the eight 
concerts of the present season, and we say it with ten-fold speci- 
ality of the last on Monday evening. In those gloriously mis- 
taken old days of the “leader ” and “conductor,” when the band 
had not attained the half of its present force, either mental or 
material, did one ever hear so many slips, messes, perversities—. 
so much bad performance, in short, in a single evening? Could 
we, by possibility, hear anything worse? In those olden times 
aforesaid, we certainly often heard much that was not perfection. 
The performances were occasionally rough and incorrect, very 
generally not remarkable for any refined distinctions in the 
grades of forte or piano; and precision in the simultaneous 
action of the machine had not attained that advanced stage of 
development it has since reached under the strict military rule of 
Mr. Costa. Yet the instruments went very tolerably well es. guar 
they expressed the composer's intention, on the one hand, with 
not, perhaps, the last delicacy of style, but, on the other, without 
any affectation or ridiculous mock-sentimentality. Even in the 
most novel and complex music then attempted, it was but rarely 
indeed that we were annoyed by absolute discord, or put into a 
state of nervous trepidation by some hair-breadth escape from a 
total break-down. How comes it, then, that, in 1855, since the 
band must have greatly improved at all points, since the know- 
ledge of all the great music habitually performed must have 
deepened and strengthened, and in spite of three years’ drilling 
by Big. Costa—who, however his opinions may differ from our 
own, is wholly unexceptionable as a disciplinarian—how comes 
it that the performances of this season have been so markedly 
worse than usual? How comes it, specially, that all the music 
of the last concert (except the C minor symphony of Spohr, 
which, though less familiar than all the rest, alone went respect- 
ably well)—being so thoroughly well known as to be scarcely 
in amore than A, B, C condition of difficulty, sounded little better 
than though the band were rehearsing it for the first time ? 
How comes it that Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
overture was all at sixes and sevens throughout !—that poor 
Herr Pauer was accompanied so wildly in that oi simple 
and straightforward concerto of Hummel ?—that Mdlle. Krall, 
with all her energy of voice, could not urge forward that lazy 
orchestra to anything like the times she must have known and 
felt Weber intended for the various movements of his scena 1— 
that Beethoven’s B flat symphony was played so generally ill, 
and that where the scherzo re-enters after the trio, a catastrophe, 
fatal to the renown of the orchestra—to say nothing ofthe feel- 
ings of the audience—was only just averted by the decision of 
the performers themselves? that in the overture to Oberon, 
the giant stringed-band of the Philharmonic Society became, 
for the first time, all but voiceless for the utterance of 
passages, and sank murmuring among the general roar 
of ‘the masst There can be but one answer; and 
that points to the incompetence of the conductor. The 
Pundit-Praeger of Hamm may say what ger him, may hurl 
all “ the books,” and as many more as he sees fitting, at our 
heads, and may swagger in all the Trans-atlantic papers that un- 
luckily admit his correspondence about prejudices, foregone 
conclusions, and anything else that suits his iy? sord but facts 
are too potent to be overturned by mere talk. t season the 
— were generally admirable, this season they have 

en as caw the reverse. Nothing has been changed ie 
the conductor, and to what, then, except this change, can the 
falling-off be attributable ? 
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But there needs no inferential evidence to prove the unfitness 
of Herr Wagner to conduct a great orchestra. His manner, his 
attitude, his mere action in the indication of time, are sufficient 
in themselves, Though square, hard, and abrupt in the last 
degree, his “beat” is wholly wanting in the decision necessary 
to fix and carry with him the attention of an orchestra. There 
is a well-known toy, the delight of baby-hood,—a wooden figure, 
from the nethermost part of whose person depends a string, 
which being pulled, the arms and legs are suddenly thrown into 
contortions of a very amusing, but certainly not elegant, cha- 
racter. To this and nothing else can we compare Herr Wagner, 
when in the heat of directing an Allegro. He gesticulates with 
much energy, and the least possible degree of grace, but yet fails 
to indicate the divisions of a bar with anything like intelligible 

int. On his new “readings,” as they are termed, we — 

ut two short observations to make :—first, that in all the music 
whereof to assist our judgment we have only English tradition 
and our own taste, we notice that he applies the same descrip- 
tion of alteration to similar parts of every composition, no matter 
what its style or intention, and this is, therefore, merely a 
mechanical artifice, and not a suggestion of intelligence ; and, 
second, that in all the music we have heard directed by its com- 
poser, we notice that Herr Wagner’s version differs essentially 
roe the author's, and therefore, Herr Wagner’s must certainly 

wrong. 

The Times has said, “One more such season will destroy the 
Philharmonic Society ;” and we may add, one more such con- 
ductor will annihilate the reputation of its orchestra. It is to be 
hoped that, in future, no experiment will be made likely to peril 
either one or the other, for the Philharmonic Society, with all 
its faults, is far too important an institution to be spared—at 
least for the present. 


THE MUSICAL UNION. 

Tue seventh regular performance, which took place on 
Tuesday afternoon, was more crowded than any others. It was 
the last appearance of Ernst for the season—of itself an event 
of wy. te gE om the first of a new aud clever lady pianist, 
Mrs. Joseph Robinson. The programme was as follows:— 

Quartet, E flat. Op.58 - + += - + Spohr, 
Sonata, in F. Piano and Violin . - Beethoven. 
Quartet, E minor. Op. 59 - + + + Beethoven. 
Scherzo, No. 2, B flat minor. Op. 31 - - Chopin. 

Spohr’s quartet, Op. 58, is one of his best, and, like others 
from his pen, might be given oftener with advantage. It could 
scarcely have been Played better than by MM. Ernst, Cooper, 
Hill, and Piatti. e great feature of the concert, however, 
was the Rasoumoffsky quartet, in which Ernst is unrivalled, 
His reading and execution of the Adagio molto, in C sharp 
minor, in this wonderful composition, where the genius of 
Beethoven is demonstrative in the effulgence of its glory, was 
unsurpassed for pathos; and, indeed, his whole conception of 
the quartet is grand and masterly. If this be not the highest 
order of violin playing, we have only to say, that we have no 
idea of anything beyond it, and no desire to hear it excelled, if 
that were possible, which we do not believe, It produced a pro- 
found impression. 

The charming and melodious sonata of Beethoven was a great 
treat of another character. It was played to perfection by iti 
Joseph Robinson and Herr Ernst, and loudly applauded. The 
lady, whose graceful style and fluent execution bear ample testi- 
mony to the justness of the high reputation she enjoys in the 
metropolis of the sister isle, was no less successful in the scherzo 
of Chopin, which, however, is far more difficult to interpret than 
easy to listen to with satisfaction. 

mong the guests was M. se tape: who was conducted by 
the Director of the Musical Union to a seat of honour in the 
most aristocratic corner of the room, close to Mr. Ella himself, 
and between “London” and “Canterbury.” As soon as the 
celebrated composer was recognised, the whole audience stood 
up, and gave him an enthusiastic reception. 











Lirer.— 


eyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord has been given ten times in 
three weeks, 





Stayor Gorpicrant, the popular on sce of Italian music, 
“di camera,” has arrived in London from Paris, where he 
gave a concert with the greatest success. Signor Gordigiani 
will give a Matinée Musicale in Lord Ward’s Gallery in the 
course of a few days. 

M. Juuuen bas returned to town. 

Liszt anp Wacner.—The following announcement has ap- 
peared in the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung :—“ The undersigned 
is empowered to rectify certain fabrications circulated in various 
newspapers and other prints, with reference to Herr Dr. Franz 
Liszt and Capellmeister Richard Wagner, by stating that there 
was never the slightest intention on the part of Herr Dr. Liszt 
to proceed to America and give up his appointment as Grand- 
ducal Hof-Capellmeister, nor any idea on the part of Capellmeister 
Wagner to leave London previous to the eighth and Phil- 
harmonic concert (which will take place on the 25th instant), 
since he has undertaken personally to direct the whole series, 
Hansv. Butow. Berlin, 16h June, 1855.” 

Mr, Cuarues Branam’s Concert.—After an absence for some 
years in Italy, Mr. Charles Braham has returned to London, con- 
siderably improved both in the command of his voice and in his 
method of singing. His concett took place at the Hanover-square 
rooms, valid morning, in presence of a cao, Mar ae ares 
audience, whose reception of the son of the veteran English tenor 
was enthusiastic. e artists who assisted at the concert were 
Signor and Madame Gassier, Miss Harriett Bensal, and Madlle. 
Krall as vocalists, Mr. Kuhe (pianoforte), Mr. Richard Blagrove 
(concertina), and M. Paque (violoncello), as instrumentalists. Mr. 
Charles Braham’s voice and style of singing are modelled on his 
father’s; and a better example he could not have sel 2 

The morceaux chosen for his rentrée were a romanza by Verdi, 
“ Quando le sere al placido,,” which was admirably sung; the 
vigorous aria from JZ Trovatore, “ Ah si ben mio,” in which Mr. 
Braham was enabled to binge | the whole power of his voice; 
a duet with Mdme. Gassier, and another with Mdlle. Krall, in 
both of which his mezza voce was especially admired. Altogether 
the début of Mr. Charles Braham may be recorded as an event 
in the musical season of 1855. Mdme. Gassier, as usual, delighted 
her audience by her excellent singing, and the other vocalists 
acquitted themselves well. Mr. R. Blagrove pleased very much 
in a concertina solo, and Herr Kuhe ina pianoforte fantasia on 
DL’ Etoile du Nord. Mr. Frank Mori was the conductor. 

Baron Ceuui’s Matingz Musicace took place at Willis’s 
Rooms on Wednesday. Baron Celli, an old vocal professor, was 
well patronized by his friends. The vocalists on the present oc- 
casion were, Miss Emilia Milla, Mdlle. Cornet, Mrs. Tennant, 
Malle. Bochkoltz-Falconi, Mad. de Luigi, Miss Stabbach, Mr. 
Tennant, Mr. Binckes, Signor Belletti, — Ciabatta, and 
Signor Bettini, who were applauded in a plentiful selection of 
morceaux of a popular calibre. The instrumentalists were 
Signor Bianchi, who played some variations of his own com 
sition, and the sparkling few follet of Prudent, with consideral le 
ability. The accompanyists at the pianoforte were Mr. Maurice 
Levy, Signori Campana and Pilotti. ‘la 

Regvnion pes Arts.—Herr Louis Ries, the violinist, gave 4 
Soirée Musicale at the rooms, in Harley-street, on Friday (the 
22nd instant), in conjunction with Miss Messent, Miss Rhemmeio, 
Mdlle, M. de Villar, and Mr. Herberte, vocalists ; and Herr Pauer 
(pianoforte), Herr Ernst, Herr Deichman (violins), Mr. Zerbini 
(viola), and M. Paque (violoncello), instrumentalists. Mendels- 
sohn’s second trio (C minor), for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello, was carefully played by Herr Pauer, Herr Ries, and M. 
Paque, as was also Ferdinand Ries’s quartet, in E major, for two 
violins, tenor and violoncello, by Herren Ries and Deichman, 
Mr, Zerbini, and M. Paque. Still more acceptable to the audience 
was Spohr’s io in E flat, for two violins, by Herren Ernst 
and Ries. Miss Messent sang an air of Weber's charmingly, and 
Madlle, de es who has a beautiful be «. was an eal 
in two songs, to display it to advantage. The concert was we 
attended. The Sean were Messrs, Kiallmark and Francesco 


r. : * * 
RE-union pes Arts.—On Wednesday evening a Soirée Musi- 
cale was given by this society, which was attended by a numerous 
company of artists and amateurs. The first part was devoted 
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to M. Gollmick’s new pianoforte quartet, and a complete per- 
formance of the vocal music in the first act of Don Giovanni. 
The quartet was admirably executed and gave the Ree 
satisfaction to all present. The music in Don Giovanni, although 
creditably sung, was not equal to the performance at the Royal 
Italian Opera. The second part included a number of new and 
old songs, and some variations on the violoncello by Mr. Chipp. 
Each piece was applauded, but there was no encore. The re- 
union of the artists and amateurs broke up at midnight. 

Signor Marras’s Matingr Musicate.—The annual concert 
of Signor Marras came off at the Pavilion, Hans Place, Belgravia, 
late the residence of Sir Francis Shuckburgh, on Monday. There 
was a brilliant attendance of ladies of fashion, to whom an at- 
tractive programme was presented. The concert was chiefly 
vocal, the exceptions being solos by Signor Bottesini on the 
contrabasso, M. Ascher on the pianoforte, Malle. Louise Christine 
on the harp, and Signor Giulio Regondi on the concertina. Itis 
only necessary to say, of the last two, that they were well played. 
Of the first it is hardly necessary to say, that it was magnificent. 
M. Ascher made a favourable impression in two pieces of his own 
composition, and was induced to play a third. The singers were 
Mesdames Gassier, Bassano, Lucia Escott, de Luigi, Mdlle.Speyer, 
Miss Birch, Miss Katherine Smith, an improving young vocalist, 
Signors Belletti, Marras, Bottura, and M. Gassier, who gave a 
number of popular airs, songs, and concerted pieces unnecessary 
to specify by name. Mad. Gassier sang “Ah! non credea,” from 
Sonnambula, a Chanson Andalouse, “Fa Jaca de Tercio pelo,” 
and took part in the quartet, “Bella figlia dell’ amore,” from 
Rigoletto, with Mad. Bassano, Signor Marras, and M. Gassier ; 
in the introduction to Puritani, with Signors Bottura, Marras, 
and M. Gassier; and in the Spanish duet, “Tota de los Toreros,” 
with M. Gassier. In each and all Mad. Gassier sang delight- 
fully, but her Andalusian Chanson pleased the most. Signor 
Marras sang several times. His best performances were in 
Lillo’s ramanza, “La Desolazione,” and “La Donna é Mobile.” 
The last was irreproachable. Signor Belletti sang the romance 
from L’ Etoile du Nord, “Oh! Jours heureux,” and a bolero 
com d by Signor Marras; and Mad. Lucia Escott and Miss 
Birch introduced each an aria from J/ Trovatore. The concert 
afforded general satisfaction. 

Herr Jansa’s Mornine Concert.— Herr Jansa, the well- 
known violinist, gave a concert at the private residence, 53 
Harley-street, on Friday morning (22nd inst). He was assisted 
by Mr. Aguilar and Herr Pauer (pianoforte), and Signor 
Piatti, (violoncello), as instrumentalists; and Mdlles. Jenny 
Bauer and Emilie Krall, Madme. Heinrich, Herren Reich- 
ardt and Formes, as vocalists. The principal pieces were 
Beethoven’s Andante con Variazioni, for pianoforte and violin, 
executed by Mr. paella and Herr Jansa, and Hummel’s trio, 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by Herr Pauer, Herr 
Jansa, and Sig. Piatti. The last was much admired. Herr Janza 
played, in the first part, an adagio and “ La Gaieté,” both his 
Own compositions, with the utmost taste and expression ; and, 
in the second part, two morceaus, also his own compositions— 
“Le Printemps,” and “ La Tendresse”—equally well. Mr. Aguilar 
delighted the audience with two graceful bagatelles of Herr 
Jansa’s composition, The singing was, in most respects, excel- 
lent. Herr Reichardt gave a Ballad, “T arise from dreams of 
thee,” with infinite sweetness and tenderness. Herr Formes 
introduced—first time of performance—a German song by Herr 
Jansa, called “ Wenn mir das Schicksal,” with his usual effect. 
Mdlle. Jenny Bauer essayed Strauss’s “Valse del Maestro,” 
and a Lied by Goldberg. The first was a clever imitation of 
Madame Gassier ; the second was prettily vocalised. Malle. 
Jenny Bauer has talent, and her capabilities might be turned 
to excellent account. Ln passant, we hear it bruited that she 
may possibly be engaged to play one of the vivandiéres in the 
Etoile du Nord, at the Royal Italian Opera. Mr. Grattan 
was the conductor. 

Stenor Puzzi’s Annua Benerit.—So far from Sig. Puzzi, as 
was rumoured, having left this country for good, e has not 
even signified his retirement from public life, which was 
satisfactorily shown on Tuesday evening last, when his annual 
benefit took place at the St. g ethes eatre, and no allusion 











was made toa “farewell.” The benefit consisted of a .miscel- 
laneous concert, supported by Mesdames Clara Novello, 
Rudersdorff, Amadei, Miss Lascelles, Signors Belletti, Burdini 
and Ciabatta, vocalists, and M. Ascher ipianafor'e) as instru- 
mentalist ; followed by J? Barbiere, played by the Royal 
Operatic Company of Drury Lane. Signor Puzzi did not him- 
self appene on this occasion, a circumstance to be regretted, 
since the last time he played in public—some few months ago 
—he proved himself to be still in possession of the secret of 
bringing out a fine tone from his instrument, the horn, A 
tolerable orchestra was engaged, and Mr. Benedict directed the 
whole of the performance. The Theatre was crowded, and 
the entertainment afforded thorough gratification. 


- ADVERTISEMENTS. 
M! 8S BLANCHE CAPILL—(Voice, Contralto), 


Professor of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River-terrace, Islington, 
where letters respecting pupils or engag ts may be add d 


R. asp MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Pro- 


fessors of the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina. 131B, Oxford-street. Where 
their Concertina Classes are held, and where all their compositions may be had for 
the above instruments. 


ERR REICHARDT begs to inform his friends that 


he leaves shortly for the Continent, but will return in time for the 





























Birmingbam Festival. 1 letters, &c. to be forwarded to 30, Golden Square. 
O PARENTS, GUARDIANS, AND OTHERS.— 
SINGING BOYS.—Wanted for St. John’s Church, Cheltenham, a Singing 


Boy between 9 and 12, with superior voice, and such a knowledge of mu-ic that 
will enable him to take the leading parts in Services and Anthems. He will 
receive a good commercial education, including Drawing and Latin, also board, 
lodging, and every care. Apply tothe Rev. G. Roberts, Keynsham Bank ; or to 
Mr. A. Hobson, Organist and Choir-Master, Regent-street. 





ARRINGTON, PARKER, and CO., WivE anp Spirit 

Mercuants, 54, Pall Mall, London, can offer to the Public Old and Superior 
Wines, pure, and of the finest quality, at 2 ge not exceeding those charged for 
ordinary Wines. HARRINGTON, PARKER, and CO. would call especial attention 
to their Pale and Golden Dinner Sherries, as under :—-IMPERIAL PINTS 298. 
to 34s. per dozen, or bottled in reputed Quurts, 88s. to 46s. per dozen. Agents for 
ALLSOPP’S PALE and INDIA ALES. 


TMNHE LONDON ORCHESTRA. — Conductor, Mr. 

Frank Mori; Leader, Mr. Toirtwaut. Including Messrs. Barret, Lazarus 
Baumann, Clinton, Lovell. Phillips, Prosptre, Mount, Mann, Cioffi, Zeiss, Tolbecque’ 
Nadaud, Chipp, &c. For terms apply to Mr. A. Guest, 1, Kingston Russell-place, 
Oakley-square, Camden-town, alae. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 


T. MARTIN’S HALL.—Mr. Alfred Mellon respectfully 

announces that the last Orchestral Union Concert this season will take F heg 

at the above Hall, on Friday evening next, July 6. Vocealist-—Mdile. Biilie I, 

Miss Dolby, and Sig. Bianchi. Soloists—M. Alexander Biliet, Mr. hf Edward 

Bache, M. Sainton, and Bottesini. Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon. Stal!'s, 7s. ; 

Reserved Scats, 58.; Galleries; 26. 6d. ; Area, 1s. ; to be had at all the music shops, 
and of Mr. Mellon, 134, Long-acre. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—THE FIRST 
RE-UNION of the Members, Associates, anid Students of the above Iusti- 
tution, will take place at St. Martin's Hall, Long Acre, on Wednesday evening, 
July 11th, 1855, to commence precisely at t o’élock. Princi: al vocal per- 
formers: Miss Birch, Misa Dolby, Madame W: Miss rd, Miss Messent, 
Mr. Allen, Mr. Herberte, Mr. Fr:nk Bodda, Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Wallwor'b. Solo 
performers: pianoferte, Mr W. H. Holmes; flute, Mr. Richardson ; violin, Mr. 
Blagrove. The orchestra and chorus will be complete in every department, and 
composed of the Academicians, Conductor, Mr. Lucas. All Subscribers to the 
Institution will be allowed their usual privileges. Admission for non-subscribers : 
reserved seats, 78.; gallery, 5s.; area, 28. 6d. ‘To be obtained at the principal 
music warehouses, St. Martin’s Hall, and at the Royal Academy of Music, Ten- 
terden-street, Hanover-square. 


ILLIS’S ROOMS.—MR, JOHN THOMAS has the 
honour to announce that he will give a MORNING CONCERT at the 
above Rooms, on Saturday, the 7th July, 1855, on which occasion he will be 
assisted by the most eminent artistes, Whose names will shortly appear. Mr. 
Thomas will perform several of his latest compositions for the harp. Tocom- 
mence at 3 o'clock. Single tickets, half-a-guinea, to be had of all the principal 
musicsellers; reserved seats, 15s., to be had only of Mr. Thomas, 88, Great 
Portland-street. 
R 8. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTE (on the 
© oldsystem of fingering.) This instrument is universally acknowledged 
to possess the most powerful tone, combined with perfect intonation, sweetness, 
pee ease to the performer. Prospectus and testi Is on apr to John 
Hudson, Manufacturer, 3, Rathbone-place. 
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NEW AND STANDARD MUSIC, 


SUITED FOR EXPORTATION, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 28, HOLLES STREET, 


LONDON. 








EW MUSIC ‘for VIOLIN and PIANO. —Boosey’s 

REPERTOIRE for VIOLIN and PIANO, arranged by F. Bosen and others. 
Now ready :—Rigoletto, in Nos., 8s. each ; Ernani, three ‘Nos., 3s. each ; 
Linda di mouni, three Nos., 3s. each ; Sonnambula, six Nos., 8s. each: 


EW VIOLIN SOLOS.—Boosey’s Violin Journal, con- 
taining 250 popular ge songs, dances, &c. In a handsome volume, 
price 12s., or in 10 Nos., 1s. 6d. each; . 


EW MUSIC for CORNET and PIANO. — Boosey’s 

Repertoire for Cornet and Piano, arranged by Stanton Jones, &c. Now 

ready: Rigoletto, in three Nos., 3s. each; Ernani, three Nos., 3s. each; Linda, 
three Nos., 3s. each ; Sonnambula, six Nos., 3s. each. &c, 


EW CORNET SOLOS.—Boosey’s Cornopean Journal, 


contains 275 favourite Melodies from Operas, with Songs and Dances, Price 
15s. in‘an ornamental volume, or 10 Nos., 2s. each. 


N EW CORNOPEAN TUTO R.—Just published, 

BOOSEY’S UNIVERSAL CORNOPEAN TUTOR, edited by Stanton Jones, 
containing the elements of music, with copious instructions in the art of playing 
the Cornet-4-Pistons, followed by a number of progressive lessons, popular solos, 
duets, &c. Price 6s. handsomely bound. The largest and cheapest work pub- 
lished for this instrument. 


EW MUSIC FOR CONCERTINA AND PIANO.— 


| BOOSEY’S REPERTOIRE, by Regondi, contains the following Operas ;— 
Lucia di Lammermoor, in two books, 4s. each; Puritani, in two books, 4s. each ; 
Les Huguenots, in four books, 3s. each; Robert le Diable, in three books, 3s. 
each ; La Sonnambula, six books, 3s. each ; Rigoletto, three books, 8s. each; 
Ernani, three books, 3s. each ; Linda, three books, 3s. each. 


HE OONCERTINA MISCELLANY, edited by 

George Case, Subscription 21s. per annum. A number is issned the 1st of 

the month. Price to non-subscribers, 2s, 6d. Already Bg te :—No, 1. Fan- 

0. 2. Selection from the 

Creation (Concertina and Piano Concertante), Herda ; No. 3. Selection from 
: F 





EW CONCERTINA TUTOR—CASE'S INSTRUC- 

TIONS for PERFORMING on the CONCERTINA, commencing with the 

first rudiments of music, and ‘proceeding through ve studies to the most 

difficult and elaborate style of mance, comprising examples, exercises, and 
explanations, composed, compiled, and arranged oe Geo. Case. 10s. 6d. 


NEX MUSIC FOR FLUTE AND PIANO.—Boosey’s 
EPER} . By J. C W, F . 22 Number: . 
including Verdi's Rigoletto (2 Nos} << eabhi7 Wooten and’ Saliet Go} ae: 
Konigsberg Polka, and Blectric Galop (1 No.), 38.; Ernani (3 Nos.) 3s. each; 
gal y Nos.), $s, each ; Sonnambula (6 Nos.), 3s, each; I itani (3 Nos.), 


EW FLUTE SOLOS.—Boosey’s Flute Journal, com- 


prising 250 opéras, songs, and dances. Price 12s. handsomely bo: 
10 Nos., Is. ) Aapacte- ap — mely bound, or 


EW FLUTE INSTRUCTOR.—Just ready, price 6s. 

(a cloth cover, gilt letters.) BOOSEY’S UNIVERSAL FLUTE PRE- 

CEPTOR, by Jonn Curmwron; containing the elements of Music, and a com- 

plete course of Instruction in the art of playing the Flute, with along series of 

Exercises, Studies, and Popular Melodies, forming, at once, the CHBAPEST 
AND MOST COMPLETE WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED, 


EW VIOLONCELLO SCHOOL.—ROMBERG (B) 


: Complete theoretical and practical school for the Violoncello, in two parts, 
illustrated by figures representing the manner in which the violoncello should be 


arranged in order to facilitate the mance, and trait of th 
py 4, perfor’ and a por @ author, in 


EW PIANOFORTE METHOD.—MARSCHAN’S 
PIANOFORTE HAND-BOOK, a new, complete, and cheap school for 
learning the elements’of music, and a execution on the Piario- 
forte. It contains the theory of music, all the Scales in both modes, and 91 
Exercises, Studies, and Pieces.—Price 10s. 6d., in a large book. 


EW SINGING METHOD.—THE UNIVERSAL 

SINGING METHOD—a complete practical system for developing the voice 

on the true Italian Principles: gaa | Exercises, Solfeggi, &c., by the most 

Eminent Masters ; with infallible rules for producing correct Expression, pure 
Intonation, and clear Pronunciation. Edited by Jonny Wass, 6s. 





EW COLLECTION OF PSALM TUNES.—The 


Companion to the Psalm and Hymn-book, by George Forbes, containing 
a Selection of the most favourite Tunes, harmonised for Four Voices, Pianoft 

or O ; with the Rev. W. J. Hall’s Selection of Words: also, a number of Si 

and "Bouble Chants, cloth, gilt 4s. This book is in use at a great number of 
metropolitan churches, will be found to be more complete and compact than 
any similar collection. 


EW ENGLISH SONGS OF GREAT POPULARITY. 

—‘‘The winds are hushed to rest,” Campana, 2s.; ‘The hour is nigh,” 

ing, 2s.; ‘‘Fair shines the Moon,” Rigcletto, 1s.: “Bird of the Forest,” 

Rigoletto, 2s.; “Summer bloom is ” Miss Hay, 2s.; ‘‘Nun’s Prayer,” 

Oberthur, 2s.; ‘‘Love and Friendship,’’ Guglielmo, 2s. ; ‘‘ Excelsior,” Cooper, 
2s. 6d. ; ‘‘Rose’s Errand,” 2s. 


ERMAN SONGS—in Volumes.—Just ready, in 3 Vols., 
price 12s. each, most beautifully engraved and printed, and bound with 
emblematic title pages and covers, tn gold and silver: LYRA ANGLO-GER- 
MANIOA, a collection of 45 of the most celebrated modern songs, with English 
and German words. This is at once the best printed and most correct and cheapest 
collection of German songs which exists in England. 


N EW DANCE MUSIC, beautifully illustrated by the 
first Artists: Ethel Newcome Valse, Laurent, 48°; Villikins ditto, ditto, 3s. ; 
Fenella Valse, Tinney, 3s. ; Ophelia Waltz, Wagner, 4s. ; Stars of the West Waltz, 
Montagne, 4s. ; Rigoletto Quadrille, Tinney, 3s.; Bride of Lammermoor Quadrille, 
Tinney, 3s.; Puritani Quadrille, Tinney, 3s. ; Sonnambula Quadrille, Taney, 3s. 5 
Bulgarian Polka, Montagne, 2s. 6d.; Kdénigsberg Polka, (Anon.) 28.; Enchanttess 
Polka, Juliano, 3s. ; des Guides, Laurent, 2s. 6d: The above Darices are 
selected from above 100 new sets lately published. 


PERAS as PIANOFORTE DUETS.—Boosey’s Opera 
Journal contains 20 of the most popular modern operas arranged as effective 
—— duets, and published in anew and handsome form, at less than half 
he usual prices. Eac’ = may be had in two or three books, or complete in 
cloth covers as follows :—Lucia di Lammermoor, 7s. : Rigoletto, 7s. ; 11 Trovatore, 
8s. ; Les Huguenots, 10s. 9d.; Norma, 5s.; La Sonnambula, 10s. 6d. ; 5s. 5 
Nabuco, 5s.; Fidelio, 7s.; Elisir, 5s.; Lucrezia Borgia, 5s, ; Cenerentola, 6s. ; 
Zampa, 6s, ; Anna Bolena, 7s. ; Puritani, 8s., &c. 


> 

()FER4AS as PLANOFORTE. SOLOS.—Boosey and Sons 
Standard Edition of complete Operas for the pianoforte solo without words. 

These operas are published in a complete shape, and in a handsomer and cheaper 
form than any English or continental editions. The arte Soe completed, will 
bea Cyclopedia of — forming a standard work of endless and universal at- 
tractiveness. 1. La Sonnambula,4s. .2. Norma, 4s. 8. Lu Borgia, 4s. 4. 
Don Juan, 5s. 5. Fra Diavolo, 5s, 6. Fille du Regiment, 4s. 7. Les Huguenots, 
7s. 6d. 8. Lucia di Lammermoor, 5s. 9. I Puritani, 5s. Each opera is neatly 
stitched in cloth cover, gilt letters. -This series is continued in another form, 
under the title of ‘‘O Journal.” It includes letto, 4s. ; Ik Trovatore, 4s. ; 
Ernani, 4s.; Anna Bolena, 6s. ; Nabuco, 4s. ; Lombdrdi, 4s. ; Elisir, 48., &. 


PERAS FOR VOICE AND PIANO— 
THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA.—A Collection of Twelve Operatic 
Chefs-d’@uvre, published for Voice and Piano, ina tiew and perfect form, 
unsurpassed by Shy Fethign or English Editions for truthfulness, elegance, 
and cheapness. h Opera has an English aud Foreign text, memoir, 
notes, stage directions, &c , Edited by Messrs. Mould and Rockstro. In uniform 
volumes, handsomely bound in strong ornamental cloth covers, at the following 
rices :—Figaro, 16s.; Norma, 10s, 6d.; Il Barbiere, 16s.; Fidelio, 15s.; Der 
ischiitz, 12s. 6d.; Don Juan, 183.; Sonnambula, 12s, 6d.; Lucrezia, 16s. ; 
Ernani, 15s. ; Zauberfléte, 12s. 6d. ; Iphigenia in Tauris, 8s. ; Faust, 12s. 6d. 


HEAP COLLECTION OF OVERTURES.—Twelve 
Overtures for Half-a-Guinea.—Just Published, price 10s. 6d., BOOSEY’S 
STANDARD OVERTURES, in a handsome volume, containing Figarc, Don Juan, 
Fidelio, Leonora (2), Faust, Freischitz, Barbiere, Prometheus, Zauberflite, 
Clemenza, and Tancredi, for Pianoforte solo. 


EW MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA.—Orchestral Dance 
Music. 's Orchestral Journal contains 42 of the most pular modern 
dances, as at all the balls, theatres, and casinos, in Sauion: Price 
5s. each for full orchestra, and 3s. 6d. each for setett. A catalogue to be had, 
postage free, from Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


NEW MUSIC FOR MILITARY BAN Dy Boog 
Mili Journal (for Reed Band) is published on the 15th of each mon‘ 
and fw mae new yy with Dance Music and Songs. Price 15s. each num- 
ber, or £6 6s. perannum. A List of Contents on application. 

EW MOSIC FOR BRASS BAND.—Boosé’s_ Brass 

Band Journal (for a Band of any size) is published every Month, price 5s. 
number, or £2 2s. per annum. It includes Dance Music, Marches, Songs, 
Operatic Melodies. A List of Contents on application. 
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HE CONCERTINA, Manufactured by Grorce Cask 

exclusively for Boosey and Sons. The Concertina was invented about the 
year 1830; but it required both time and experience before the instrument 
attained its present perfection. It possesses considerable compass— having a 
greater range than the flute, and (excepting the very highest notes, only u in 
very difficult and elaborate compositions) the same as the violin, Its tones are 
pure, sweet, and brilliant. It has great power of expression and execution ; and 
is capable of producing a gradual increase and decrease of tone, not to be su f 
and rarely equalled (unless by the finest performers), on any other instrument, 
The capacity to play any music written for the violin, flute, or other musical 
instrument (if within its compass), with the ability to play music that cannot be 
attempted on any other instrument—enabling the performer to produce harmonies 
of two, three, four, or more parts, or, in fact, any combination of notes, These 
are the characteristic features of this e) t invention, which, however, can only 
be fully appreciated in the hands of the best masters. From its intonation being 
always correct (unless when not in repair, which is seldom the case, if judiciously 
mk the tone easy to produce, and the keys lying entirely under the command 
of the fingers, it can be learned with much greater facility than other instruments. 
On this account it is particularly valuable to the amateur, though it must be 
remembered that to gain mechanical dexterity on this, as well as on any other 
instrument, considerable practice and tuition are required ; besides which, the 
study of time and the principles of music are in themselves difficulties. The con- 
certina may be used as a substitute fer the violin or flute; and from its being the 
only portable instrument having a sustained or continued sound, which conven- 
tionalism allows to ladies, its value is materially increased. From these facts, and 
the facility of its acquirement, amateurs are enabled to take a part in concerted 
music of the highest order, which they would otherwise never have an opportunity 
of doing. Tenor and bass concertinas are likewise manufactured, upon which any 
music written for the viola or violoncello may be performed. They are frequently 
combined, and in quartets, septets, or even in a numbers, they produce a 
beautiful effect - and, with music expressly arranged for them, a brilliant result is 
produced, which cannot be surpassed by any equal number of other instruments. 
It has, however, shared the fate of other new inventions, and sustained an equal 
amount of opposition from prejudice; in spite of which, however, it has risen to 
almost unprecedented popularity, and its numerous powers are becoming every 
day more and more arpreciated by professors and amateurs. The best concertina 
by Case is manufactured in ebony, with plated studs, price 12 guineas, with rose- 
wood case. Also at 10, 8, 6, and 4 guineas each. Case’s Concertina Instructions is 
10s. 6d. Orders from any part of the world forwarded to Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-street, London, will receive immediate attention. 


BANE OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 


Established A.D. 1844. Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are re- 





quested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of interest 
may be obtained with perfect security. The interest is payable, in January and 
July, at the Head Office in London ; and may also be received at the various 
branches, or through country bankers, without delay or expense. Peter Morrison, 

ing Director. Prospectuses and Forms for opening accounts sent free on 


application. 


REAT SUCCESS of MR. SMART'S New Opera, 
BERTA, at the Haymarket Theatre.—‘‘The best English Opera that has 
appeared for years.” Nightly encored. 





“Sad wasthehour.” . . .  .  . Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 
“In vain I would forget thee.” . ° ° BA Mr. Sims Reeves. 
“Those merry bells.” —. ° e ° ° oe Miss Gordon. 
RR Ne OOO” 469-0. Fe - ow yo Mr. Weiss; and 


**Oh, is it not a pleasant thing.” . ° ° » Mrs. Reeves, 
Each, 2s., postage free, —Chappell, 50, New Bond-street. 





| Rape or NEWOOME VALSE, by Henri Laurent, ex- 

§ — illustrated by Brandard, in colours, price 4s. This is the best 

al Waltz by M. Laurent, the author of the Valse du Carnaval, Vilikins Waltz, 
Galop des Guides, etc. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


R. TINNEY’S NEW VALSE.—The Fenella Valse 
x f is the most successful dance ever composed by Mr. Tinney, and is encored 
on every occasion when played. It is published this day, price 3s, The band 
parts will be ready in a few days, price 5s, 28, Holles-street. 


P! ANOFORTE MUSIC at HALF-PRICE.—Messrs. 
Boosey have published 126 of the most popular pieces of modern pianoforte 
music at half the usual prices, under the title of the European Musical Library 3 
also 20 celebrated operas as pianoforte solos and duets in a new, cheap, and hand- 
some form. Similar collections of Italian and Gcrman songs. Fu particulars, 
gratis, on application to Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London. 


wACRED MUSIC.—FULL SCORE AND PIANO- 

FORTE SCORE.—Messrs. Boosey and Sons’ Extensive stock of valuable 

foreign music of this class, is to be disposed of at greatly reduced prices, A cata- 
logue free for six stamps. 28, Holles-street. July Ist. 


ERDINAND PRAEGER'S “Elfenmahrchen” (Fairy 

Tale), as performed by the composer at all his concerts on the Continent, 

the celebrated Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig, &c.—Published at Cramer, Beale, 
and Co.’s, Regent-street. 


RCHESTRA.—Violin, Violoncello, Clarionet, Oboe, 


gang Bassoon, Horn, Trumpet, &c. Messrs. Booseys’ extensive stock 
of classical music, imported from the Continent, for the above instruments, is to 

















be disposed of at a greatly reduced rate. A pri 1 is j 
SixPone et age y priced catalogue is just ready for 


28. Holles-street. 


VALUABLE’ MUSICAL WORKS 
TO BE DISPOSED OF 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


SELECTED FROM BOOSEY & SONS’ NEW CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN 
CLASSICAL MUSIC, 


BEETHOVEN'S PIANOFORTE WORKS, complete, 
six vols. boards, with one vol. of violin accompaniment, £6. 
A, Bip artel PIANOFORTE WORKS, complete, seven- 
7 teen books, £5. 
EBER’S PIANOFORTE WORKS, complete, three 
yols., £3. 
ORKEL’S GENERAL HISTORY of music, two vols. 
4to, plates, boards, £2. 
AYDN’S VIOLIN QUARTETTS-—Complete  col- 
lection of quartetts, beautifully printed, four thick vols., boards, #5 10s. 
AYDN’S SYMPHONIES IN FULL SCORE— 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, price 8s,, each. Nos. 4, 5, 6.—48., each, New edition. 
ES HUGUENOTS IN FULL SCORE.—Splendid 
edition, strongly bound. Price £10. 
|* HUGUENOTS Orchestral Parts (printed) £11. 


PEO in Full Score, price £3. 
perk JUAN, in Full Score, price £3. 
S': PAUL, in Full Score, price £5 5s. 


ARCELLO’S PSALMS.—Fifty Salmi, with accompani- 
ment by Mirecki—Twelve Parts in Four Vols. (an elegant, correct, and 

Dany ee, published under the direction of the celebrated Cherubini) 
price £6. 
*,* Orders from the country must be accompanied by a remittance. 


IOLIN QUARTETS.—The splendid stock of Violin 
ts imported by Messrs. Boosey and Sons, is to be disposed of at a 
cone Fae na cate 5 omer catalogue, free by post, for six stamps. 








Music FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES.— 

Messrs. Boosey and Sons beg to inform the residents in India and the 
British Colonies, that the new Colonial Postal arrangements will enable them to 
receive supplies of new music from the publishers in London, direct, at a very 
moderats expense. The postage is 6d. per every eight ounces of printed » 
which is ordinarily about the weight of 10s. worth of new music in sheets. All 
orders forwarded through Messrs. otend and Sons, in which the selection of the 
music is left to them, will receive their best attention. A small surplus should 
always be remitted for postage, and if the amount is not m4 expended, the 
balance will be made up in music. 28, Holles-street, July Ist, 1855. 


RATORIOS.—MESSIAH (from Mozart’s Score), 3s. 6d. 

The CREATION, 8s. These are edited by John pars of Cheltenham, and 

are the lowest-priced editions published. Ask for the “ People’s Edition,” by John 

Bishop. Folio copies 15s. each. ‘‘ Of all the cheap editions by far the best.” 
—Morning Hera!d.—London : Robert Cocks and Co. 








AMILTON’S MODERN -INSTRUCTIONS for the 
PIANOFORTE. 83rd Edition, ates 4s. ‘ The most complete instruction 
book extant.” And his MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for SINGING. Fourth 
Edition, 5s. 
HE LORD WILL PROVIDE, Sacred Song (subject 
from Genesis), by Miss M. Lindsay. dedicated to Miss Dolby, beautifully 
illustrated, 2s. 6d.—London : Robert,Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 





IOGRAPHY.—The Life of John Sebastian Bach, with 

a Critical View of his Compositions, translated from the German of J. N. 
Forkel, author of ‘‘The Complete History of Music,” &c. Price 4s., in boards. 
The above is a very valuable and instructive piece of musical biography, exhi- 
biting, as it does, in a most striking manner, the result of great and original 





genius when united with untiring patience and perseverance. Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 
Published by Jonn Boosey, of 27, Notting Hill-squaro, in the hh of Kensing- 


ton, at the office of Boosgy & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold also by Reep, 15, 
John-strect, Great Portland-street ; ALLEN, Warwick-lane ; Vickers, Holywell- 
street; Kerra, Prowse, & Oo., 48, Cheapside ; G. ScHEURMANN, 86, Newgate- 
street; Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars. uts for Scotland, Paterson é: 
Sons, Edinburgh ; for Ireland, H. Bussett, Dublin ; and all Music-sellers, 
Printed by Witu1aM Spencer Jonnson, ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s 
lane, 4 the Parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlcsox.— 





Saturday, June 30, 1855, 











